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DAVID  KENT  PETERSON.  The  (s,S)  Inventory  Model  Under  Dow  Demand  (Under 
the  direction  of  HARVEY  M.  WAGNER) . 

Inventory  managers  often  rely  on  cost-based  rules  to  control  their 
stock.  Unfortunately,  many  of  these  rules  do  not  recommend  inventorying 
infrequently  demanded  items  due  to  their  assumed  cost  structures.  This 
is  especially  troublesome  for  a  business  where  the  lack  of  some 
infrequently  used  items  can  interrupt  the  firm's  smooth  operation.  This 
research  provides  a  better  understanding  of  the  impact  of  low  mean 
demand  on  the  (s,S)  periodic  review  inventory  model.  We  assume  a  fixed 
delivery  lag,  complete  backlogging  of  unfilled  demand,  a  fixed  ordering 
cost,  and  linear  purchasing,  holding  and  shortage  penalty  costs. 

We  examine  the  impact  of  low  mean  demand  per  period  on  the  (s,S) 
periodic  review  inventory  model.  An  unexpected  result  from  applying  the 
(s,S)  model  to  low  mean  demand  is  that  negative  reorder  points  are 
commonly  recommended.  In  other  words,  the  firm  does  not  reorder  stock 
until  a  designated  number  of  backorders  are  "on-the-books. "  For  firms 
that  cannot  tolerate  lengthy  delays  in  ordering  infrequently  demanded 
but  critical  parts,  the  (s,S)  model  may  be  constrained  to  allow  only 
nonnegative  reorder  points.  While  constraining  reorder  points  increases 
the  inventory  service,  it  also  increases  total  costs.  Fortunately,  the 
(s,S)  model  is  relatively  insensitive  to  misspecifying  the  mean  demand 
per  period.  That  is,  using  an  estimated  mean  demand  slightly  higher  or 
lower  than  the  actual  value  does  not  increase  total  costs  appreciably. 

We  also  show  that  approximately  optimal  (s,S)  inventory  policies 
are  feasible  alternatives  to  computationally  burdensome  optimal  (s,S) 
policies  under  low  demand.  In  fact,  there  is  very  little  cost 
degradation  from  using  approximately  optimal  (s,S)  policies  rather  than 
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optimal  (s,S)  policies  when  demand  is  Poisson  distributed.  This  is  true 
whether  the  demand  parameters  are  known  or  estimated  from  historical 
demand  data. 

Finally,  we  demonstrate  that  useful  approximations  for  (s,S) 
policy  operating  characteristics  under  low  mean  demand  are  easily 
developed.  These  approximations  allow  inventory  practitioners  to 
readily  evaluate  the  impact  of  business  decisions  on  their  inventory 
costs  and  service. 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION  AND  LITERATURE  REVIEW 

1.1  Low  Demand  Inventory  Management 

Modern  inventory  managers  often  rely  on  cost-based  rules  to  control 
their  stock.  For  example,  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  stockage  model  for 
expendable  items  [44]  and  the  economic  order  quantity  inventory  model 
[47]  both  rely  on  "economic  tests"  to  determine  if  an  item  should  be 
stocked.  Unfortunately,  many  of  these  tests  do  not  recommend  stocking 
infrequently  demanded  items  due  to  their  assumed  cost  structures.  This 
is  especially  troublesome  for  a  business  where  the  lack  of  some 
infrequently  used  items  can  interrupt  the  firm's  smooth  operation. 
Surprisingly,  although  low  demand  items  pose  significant  practical 
problems,  researchers  have  made  limited  progress  on  this  inventory 
management  issue. 

1.1.1  Low  Demand  Items  -  A  Military  Example 

Today's  sophisticated  weapon  systems  and  restrictive  budgetary 
constraints  have  placed  a  premium  on  effective  inventory  management 
within  the  military.  Two  critical  decisions  facing  military  inventory 
managers  are:  1)  should  an  item  with  an  historically  low  demand  rate 
be  stocked,  and  2)  if  stocked,  what  is  the  appropriate  quantity? 

These  questions  are  not  trivial  when  the  lack  of  a  single  critical 
item  can  ground  a  multi-million  dollar  aircraft.  Appropriate  answers  to 
these  questions  assume  an  even  greater  importance  when  weapon  systems 
must  operate  from  locations  supported  by  lengthy  and  complex  logistics 


systems 


1.1.2  Demand  Pattern 

Over  the  past  three  decades ,  a  consistent  pattern  has  emerged 
concerning  parts  demand  for  military  aircraft,  ships  and  vehicles.  The 
studies  cited  below  show  that  the  vast  majority  of  items  comprising  a 
weapon  system  are  rarely  demanded. 

In  1956,  Brown  [5]  reported  that  of  over  15,000  unique  parts 
applicable  to  the  B-47  aircraft,  25%  experienced  no  demands  at  a  base 
supporting  approximately  50  aircraft  over  a  year's  time  frame.  In  1963, 
Feeney  et  al  119]  found  that  74%  of  the  high  value,  repairable  spares 
stocked  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  were  not  demanded  during  a  six  month 
period.  Haber  and  Sitgreaves  [22] ,  in  1970,  reported  that  from  over 
25,000  potential  repair  parts,  fewer  than  20%  were  demanded  during  61 
submarine  patrols.  This  pattern  also  holds  for  land  vehicles,  as  Frazza 
[20]  discovered  in  1982  after  aggregating  two  years  of  parts  demands 
for  107  5-ton  tractor  trucks. 

Figure  1.1  summarizes  several  of  these  studies.  Although  the  part 
populations  and  time  periods  are  not  strictly  equivalent,  the  studies' 
overall  demand  patterns  are  similar.  In  essence.  Figure  1.1 
demonstrates  that  managing  low  demand  items  is  an  important  challenge 
to  military  inventory  managers. 

In  studying  low  demand  items,  inventory  researchers  have  frequently 
found  the  Poisson  probability  distribution  a  useful  representation  of 
parts  demands  in  military  systems.  Brown  [5]  examined  a  sample  of  100 
B-47  airframe  parts  having  sufficient  demand  history  to  judge  their 
probability  distribution.  She  concluded  that  79  "seemed  to  have  demand 
patterns  over  time  that  can  be  described  by  the  Poisson  distribution 
[5].”  Feeney  et  al  [19],  in  evaluating  a  new  base  stockage  policy,  used 
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the  Poisson  distribution  to  represent  the  "low  variability  case  ...  the 

sort  of  variability  we  would  expect  if  we  were  dealing  with  a  random 

failure  process  [19]."  Haber  and  Sitgreaves  [22,23]  used  the  Poisson 

distribution  to  represent  parts  demand  during  submarine  patrols.  Frazza 

[20]  tested  the  Poisson  failure  assumption  made  by  the  U.  S.  Army's 

Selected  Essential  Item  Stockage  for  Availability  Method  (SESAME) 

model.  She  found  that  for  weapon  systems  "with  a  large  number  of  items 

and  short  usage  duration  we  cannot  reject  the  Poisson  distribution 

[20]."  She  also  reached  this  same  conclusion  for  trucks  having  more 

extensive  usage  (over  60,000  miles). 

Several  researchers  have  assumed  a  Poisson  distribution  for  low 

demand  items  in  commmercial  (non-military)  environments.  Whitin  and 

Youngs  [49],  in  1955,  developed  a  method  for  calculating  optimal 

inventory  levels  for  a  fleet  of  taxicabs  assuming  Poisson  demand.  In 

1956,  Heyvaert  and  Hurt  [24]  developed  a  method  for  determining  optimal 

inventory  levels  assuming  Poisson  demand.  Schaefer  [41],  in  1983, 

modeled  an  inventory  system  for  a  maintenance  center  experiencing 

Poisson  demand.  Finally,  studies  such  as  Davis  [6]  (in  1952)  have 

actually  examined  data  for  commercial  aircraft  spares  and  determined 

that  the  hypothesis  of  Poisson  distributed  demand  could  not  be 

rejected.  Thus,  many  inventory  researchers  have  assumed  Poisson 

distributed  demand  for  studying  military  and  commercial  low  demand 

items.  This  assumption  has  been  supported  by  several  evaluations  of 

actual  usuage  data,  and,  as  Davis  [6]  states: 

discrepancies  between  the  theory  and  data  (though  they  may  be 
significant  in  a  statistical  sense)  are  small  enough  that  the 
exponential  theory  [Poisson  demand]  may  be  regarded  as  a  useful 
approximation  of  certain  classes  of  actual  failure  distributions. 


The  Poisson  distribution  has  several  other  characteristics  that 


make  it  attractive  in  modeling  inventory  systems.  First,  its 
mathematical  tractability  facilitates  adapting  queueing  theory  to 
inventory  models.  Second,  if  the  time  between  arrivals  to  a  system  is 
random  (thus  having  a  negative  exponential  distribution) ,  the  number  of 
arrivals  in  any  specified  time  period  is  Poisson  distributed.  If  each 
arrival  demands  only  one  unit,  then  demand  over  any  specified  time 
interval  is  also  Poisson  distributed.  Finally,  the  simple  Poisson 
distribution  is  specified  by  a  single  parameter,  the  mean  (which  also 
equals  the  variance) ,  thus  simplifying  the  task  of  estimating  the 
demand  distribution. 

While  these  are  attractive  theoretical  features,  one  criticism  of 
using  the  simple  Poisson  distribution  is  that  variances  estimated  from 
empirical  demands  are  usually  much  larger  than  the  estimated  means. 
Nevertheless,  as  discussed  above,  the  Poisson  distribution  plays  a  key 
role  in  the  low  demand  inventory  literature. 

1.1.3  The  Inventory  Model 

This  research  study  assumes  that  an  (s,S)  policy  is  used  for  the 
replenishment  rule.  At  the  start  of  each  period  t,  the  stockage 
position  Xt,  which  is  stock  on  hand  and  on  order,  is  reviewed.  A 
replenishment  order  is  placed  whenever  Xt  falls  below  the  reorder  point 
s;  the  order  is  received  after  a  fixed  lead  time  of  L  periods,  prior  to 
that  period’s  demand.  The  size  of  the  order  x^  is  chosen  so  that  Y^, 
the  stockage  position  after  ordering,  is  brought  up  to  the  stockage 
objective  S. 

Mathematically,  the  (s,S)  policy  operates  in  the  following  manner 
when  all  unfilled  demand  is  backordered  [45,47]; 


sv. 
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(1.1)  Y, 


■i_  +  xt_L  +  ***  +  xt  =  S  if  X  <  s. 


otherwise , 


where  i  is  inventory  on  hand  at  the  start  of  period  t,  and  x  is  the 

L.  V 

amount  ordered  in  period  v. 


The  model  assumes  an  infinite  planning  horizon  with  each  period's 

demand  q  being  independently  and  identically  distributed.  If  q 
t  t 

exceeds  the  on  hand  inventory  i ^ ,  the  deficit  is  backordered  (q^-i  ) 

and  filled  from  future  receipts.  Hence  X  ,  =  Y  -q  . 

^  t+1  t  t 

Replenishment  cost  c(x)  is  given  by 


(  u  if  x  =  0 

(x)  =  J 

Lk  +  cx  if  x  >  0, 


where  x  is  the  amount  ordered.  The  per  period  holding  cost  and  shortage 
penalty  cost  are  linear  functions 


■P(-j) 


if  j  >>  0 
if  j  <  0, 


where  ]  =  i _-q  _ 


Finally,  the  (s,S)  policy  is  found  by  minimizing  the  long-run 
average  (non-discounted)  cost  per  period  [47] .  The  relevant  expression 
for  the  objective  function  is 


(1.2)  K/ ( I+M  (D ) )  +  E  L (S-z) r  (S-z)  , 

z=0 


where  the  functions  M(’),  L(’),  and  r(*)  are  defined  as  follows.  The 
function  M(*)  is  the  quantity 


Pt(D)  , 


■  **  ■»*  Mmtk 


(1.3)  M (D) 


where  P  is  the  cumulative  distribution  of  the  t-fold  convolution  of 
p (q)  (the  probability  of  q  demands  in  any  period)  and  D=(S-s).  The 
function  L ( - )  is  the  expected  holding  and  penalty  cost  function 


1  h* (y-Q)p~+i(Q)  +  z  P*(Q-y)pL  1(Q)  if  y^O 

q=o  Q=y+i 


(1.4)  L(y) 


z  p*  (i-y)p“+*(Q) 
w=o 


if  y>0. 


where  Q  is  the  cumulative  demand  over  L  periods  (q,_  +  ...  +  and 

p’(q)  is  the  t-fold  convolution  of  p{q).  The  function  r(-)  is  the 
normalized  renewal  quantity 

00  t 

(1.5)  r(S-z)  =  (  r  p  (z)  )/(l+M(D) )  for  0  ,<  z  (  D. 

t=l 


Since  all  demands  are  eventually  filled,  the  expected  purchase  cost  per 
period,  which  depends  on  c,  is  a  constant  and  thus  unaffected  by  (s,S) . 
1 . 2  Purpose 

This  research  extends  knowledge  about  the  (s,S)  periodic  review 
inventory  model's  behavior  to  the  case  of  low  mean  demand. 

Specifically,  the  research  addresses: 


1.  Operating  Characteristics.  How  does  the  (s,S)  inventory  model 
behave  for  low  mean  demand  values?  How  much  are  costs  increased 
over  an  optimal  policy  when  inventory  policies  are  constrained  to 
nonnegative  reorder  points?  Also,  how  are  costs  increased  when 
constrained  inventory  policies  are  used  with  misspecified  demand 


means? 


2.  Reorder  Policy  Approximations.  Is  there  an  easy-to-compute 
approximately  optimal  (s,S)  inventory  policy  that  performs  well 
when  mean  demand  is  low  and  known,  and  when  the  reorder  point  is 
constrained  to  be  nonnegative?  By  how  much  do  costs  increase  when 
mean  demand  must  be  estimated  from  historical  data? 

3.  Performance  Approximations.  Can  easy-to-compute  approximating 
formulas  for  (s,S)  inventory  policy  operating  characteristics  be 
developed?  How  can  inventory  managers  use  such  approximations  to 
assess  the  expected  performance  of  (s,S)  inventory  policies  when 
mean  demand  is  low? 

1 . 3  Literature  Review 

During  the  past  35  years,  the  (s,S)  periodic  review  inventory  model 
has  evolved  into  a  powerful  inventory  management  technique.  Sections 
1.3.1  through  1.3.4  below  present  the  research  evolution  of  this  model. 
The  model's  response  to  parameter  changes  is  reviewed  in  Section  1.3.5, 
and  demand  estimation  techniques  are  discussed  in  Section  1.3.6. 
Finally,  in  Section  1.3.7,  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  research 
literature  and  several  research  questions  to  be  addressed  in  this  study 
are  proposed. 

Research  on  the  (s,S)  periodic  review  inventory  model  has  passed 
through  four  distinct  phases  (Figure  1.2) .  These  phases  are:  1)  early 
dynamic  models,  2)  proving  the  optimality  of  (s,S)  policies,  3) 
devising  efficient  computational  algorithms,  and  4)  searching  for 
approximation  methods  that  are  effective  when  demand  parameters  must  be 


estimated. 


Figure  1.2 
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1.3.1  Early  Dynamic  Models 

Arrow,  Harris  and  Marschak  [1]  in  1951  published  the  earliest  (s,S) 
periodic  review  inventory  model.  Their  dynamic  model  separates  the 
inventory  replenishment  strategy  into  two  parts  -  the  "current  decision 
and  all  subsequent  decisions  [40]."  They  treat  the  unbounded  horizon, 
stationary  case.  Their  model  selects  two  inventory  control  parameters, 

S  (the  stockage  objective)  and  s  (the  reorder  point).  These  parameters 
are  chosen  to  minimize  expected  loss  (costs)  per  period.  The  model 
represents  customer  demand  probabilistically,  and  allows  reordering 
stock  at  fixed  time  intervals.  They  derived  equation  (1.2)  for  a 
continuous  demand  density. 

In  1952,  Dvoretzky,  Kiefer  and  Wolfowitz  [7]  developed  a 
generalized  solution  to  the  inventory  problem  using  dynamic 
programming.  They  prove  a  solution  exists  to  a  functional  equation 
defining  an  optimal  inventory  policy  [2,40];  the  solution,  however, 
need  not  yield  an  (s,S)  policy  [7].  Specifically,  their  extremal 
equation  is 

y 

(1.7)  f ( x )  =  inf  {V(x,y)  +  ctf (0)  [1-P (y) ]  +  a /  f(y-q)dP(q)} 
y^x  o 

where  V(x,y)  is  the  expected  current  period  costs  and  a,  0  <  a  <  1,  is 

the  discount  rate.  Note  that  they  treat  the  case  where  any  unsatisfied 
demand  is  lost  and  not  backordered,  and  lead  time  is  zero. 

In  1953,  Dvoretsky,  Kiefer  and  Wolfowitz  [9]  studied  when  an  (s,S) 


policy  is  optimal  given  discrete  (integer  valued)  demand,  and  "give 
some  sufficient  conditions  for  establishing  that  the  optimal  policy  is 
an  (s,S)  policy  for  the  single-stage  inventory  problem  [2]."  They 


assume  a  fixed  stockout  penalty  cost,  and  an  ordering  cost  comprised  of 
fixed  and  linear  components  [2]. 


The  last  of  the  early  models  is  by  Bellman,  Glicksberg  and  Gross 

[3]  in  1955,  who  built  upon  the  preceding  dynamic  inventory  models. 

Theirs  is  the  "first  analysis  of  the  inventory  equation  whose  purpose 

was  to  determine  the  form  of  an  optimal  policy  [40]."  They  show  [40]: 

the  optimal  policy  is  defined  by  a  sequence  of  critical  numbers  . . . 
if  the  stock  level  at  the  beginning  of  period  n  is  below  xn,  an 
order  for  the  difference  is  placed.  No  ordering  is  done  during  this 
period  if  the  stock  level  exceeds  xn. 

They  employ  a  dynamic  version  of  (1.7)  for  a  finite  horizon; 

specifically,  they  use 

(1.8)  fn(x)  =  min  [k(y-x)  +  /“  P*  (s-y)p(s)ds  +  fn-1  (0)  /°°p(s)ds 
Yax  y  y 

y 

+  /  fn_i (y-s)p(s)ds] . 
o 

Note  that  the  k(y-x)  function  in  their  model  assumes  no  set-up  or 
holding  costs  [3] ,  and  lead  time  is  zero. 

These  early  research  efforts  defined  the  (s,S)  periodic  review 
inventory  model's  basic  characteristics  and  paved  the  way  for 
establishing  the  optimality  of  (s,S)  policies. 

1.3.2  (s,S)  Policy  Optimality 

In  1960,  Scarf  [39]  published  the  first  proof  of  (s,S)  policy 
optimality  for  a  finite  horizon.  His  inductive  proof  shows,  with 
certain  assumptions,  that  the  form  of  an  optimal  inventory  policy  for 
each  period  n  is  (sn,Sn).  The  proof  establishes  that  the  cost  function 
is  K-convex,  and  that  an  (s^jS^)  policy  minimizes  expected  costs  over 


an  n  period  planning  horizon.  Specifically,  Scarf  treated  the 
functional  equation 


(1.9)  f  (x) 
n 


min  (c(y-x)  +  L(y)  + 
y^x 


aJ‘  f  ,  (y-q)p(q)dq^» 

a  n-1 


where 


(1.10)  c(z) 


{° 

wK  +  c*z 


if  z=0, 
if  z>0. 


His  method  of  proof  extends  immediately  to  the  case  of  a  positive  lead 
time  with  complete  backlogging. 

Iglehart  [25],  in  1963,  proved  an  (s,S)  policy's  optimality  over  an 
infinite  planning  horizon  [40].  He  proves  an  (s,S)  policy's  optimality 
under  both  a  total  discounted  cost  criterion  and  an  average 
(non-discounted)  cost  per  period  criterion  [43,25,40].  The  starting 
point  in  his  analysis  is  (1.9);  he  examines  the  limiting  behavior  of  f 
as  n  ->oo.  Having  established  the  (s,S)  model's  basic  characteristics 
and  proved  its  optimality,  the  stage  was  set  for  developing  efficient 
computational  procedures. 

1.3.3  Efficient  (s,S)  Computations 

t 

{  In  1965,  Veinott  and  Wagner  [45]  developed  the  first  efficient 

method  to  compute  optimal  (s,S)  policies.  The  model  assumes  an  infinite 
planning  horizon,  integer-valued  demand,  and  complete  backlogging  of 
.  unfilled  demand.  Their  algorithm  is  comprised  of  a  three-step  procedure 

I 

that  seeks  to  minimize  expected  total  costs  per  period  (1.2)  or 
expected  discounted  costs  [47] : 

j 


Step  1.  Calculate  lower  and  upper  bounds  on  both  s  and  S,  and 
thereby  determine  lower  and  upper  bounds  for  an  optimal  D  =  S-s 


Step  2.  For  each  value  of  D  between  the  upper  and  lower  bounds 
found  in  Step  1,  compute  the  stationary  distribution  r(v),  and  find 
a  corresponding  optimal  S  by  minimizing  D 

E  MS-z)r(S-z) . 
z«0 

Step  3.  For  each  of  the  pairs  of  D  and  S  obtained  in  Step  2, 
calculate  the  associated  value  of  [equation  1.2]  and  select  a  pair 
that  gives  the  minimum  for  [equation  1.2]. 

In  contrast  with  the  Veinott-Wagner  algorithm,  Johnson  [27]  in  1968 
and  Federgruen  and  Zipkin  [18]  in  1984  suggest  policy  iteration 
methods.  Their  procedures  begin  with  an  approximately  optimal  (s,S) 
policy,  and  iteratively  search  for  policies  that  further  minimize 
long-run  average  costs.  They  claim  their  techniques  more  efficiently 
compute  an  optimal  (s,S)  policy.  Certainly,  they  benefit  from  using  an 
approximately  optimal  (s,S)  policy  as  a  good  starting  point. 

1.3.4  Approximation  Methods 

Approximately  optimal  policies  are  an  attempt  to  avoid  the 
computational  burden  and  demand  information  requirements  of  optimal 
(s,S)  policies.  Roberts  [36],  in  1962,  used  renewal  theory  to 
characterize  the  limiting  behavior  of  an  optimal  (s,S)  policy  as  a 
function  of  the  model  parameters.  His  results  for  s  and  D  =  (S-s)  are  [36] 

(1.11)  D  *  ( (2Xp/h)  '5)  +  o(D) 

(1.12)  /  °°(x-s)dPL+1(q)  *  D/(l  +  p/h)  +  o(D), 
s 

where  o(D)  is  the  approximation  error,  and  "o(D*)/D*  converges  to  zero 
as  D*  becomes  infinite  [11].” 

In  1965,  Wagner,  O'Hagan  and  Lundh  [46]  compared  exact  and 
approximately  optimal  policies  in  an  empirical  (computer  simulation) 


study.  For  the  Poisson  distribution ,  they  show  even  the  best  performing 
approximations  (Roberts  and  Normal)  deteriorate  as  mean  demand  per 


period  increases,  and  do  not  approximate  the  difference  D  *  (S-s)  well. 

In  1975,  Naddor  [34]  presented  rules  to  find  approximately  optimal 
(s,S)  policies  using  the  Normal  Approximation.  Porteus  [35]  calls 
Naddor 's  approximation  the  "Analogy"  method  "because  it  selects  s  and  S 
by  using  approximately  optimal  policies  for  analogous  models  [35]."  The 
details  of  this  method  are  described  in  Chapter  3  below. 

Ehrhardt  [10] ,  in  1976,  continued  research  into  approximating 
optimal  policies  and  derived  the  Power  Approximation.  "The  Power 
Approximation  is  an  algorithm  for  computing  approximately  optimal 
values  for  (s,S)  using  only  the  mean  and  variance  of  demand  [10]."  By 
computing  a  value  for  D  and  s,  and  thus  S  «  D+s,  the  policy  parameters 
are  specified. 

The  equations  for  determining  D  and  s  were  found  by  fitting  the 
values  from  optimal  (s,S)  policies  in  a  regression  model  comprised  of 
the  model's  parameters.  For  Poisson  distributed  demand,  Ehrhardt 
reports  the  Power  Approximation  outperforms  other  methods  such  as  the 
Normal  Approximation  [10] .  Ehrhardt  and  Mosier  [15] ,  in  1984,  revised 
the  Power  Approximation  to:  1)  improve  the  D  value  calculation,  and 
2)  ensure  system  parameters  are  homogenous  in  the  units  of  demand 
measurement.  The  computational  details  of  their  Revised  Power 
Approximation  are  also  described  in  Chapter  3  below.  Ehrhardt  and 
Mosier  evaluated  the  Revised  Power  Approximation  in  a  factorial  design 
with  288  cases.  Using  deviation  from  optimal  total  cost  as  the 
criterion,  they  found  99.7%  of  the  cases  were  within  5%  of  optimum. 
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In  1976,  Klincewicz  [31]  examined  the  Power  Approximation's 
performance  when  there  is  a  25%  chance  of  zero  demands  in  any  period.  A 
compound  negative  binomial  distribution,  with  a  variance-to-mean  ratio 
of  9,  is  used  to  represent  demands.  Klincewicz  found  that  the  "relative 
performance  of  the  Power  Approximation  and  the  Normal  Approximation  is 
a  function  of  mean  demand:  for  items  with  low  demand  (y  *  2,4),  the 
Power  Approximation  gives  a  lower  average  total  cost,  whereas  for  items 
with  high  mean  (y  =  8,16),  the  Normal  Approximation  is  preferred  [31]." 

In  1980,  Freeland  and  Porteus  [21]  empirically  tested  "a  new  method 
...  for  obtaining  approximately  optimal  (s,S)  inventory  policies  ... 

[by]  approximating  stochastic  dynamic  programs  [21]."  The  new  method 
performs  slightly  better  than  the  empirical  approximation  of  Wagner, 

O' Hagan  and  Lundh  [46]  when  demand  follows  either  a  normal  or  negative 
binomial  distribution.  Unfortunately,  the  new  method  is  more 
computationally  burdensome  than  the  empirical  method.  In  1985,  Porteus 
[35]  empirically  tested  17  different  approximation  methods.  He 
concludes  that  [35] : 

depending  on  the  range  of  values  that  apply  in  a  given  practical 
situation,  either  (i)  any  of  a  large  number  of  methods  will  yield 
good  performance,  or  (ii)  a  carefully  selected  method  can  achieve 
superior  performance. 

Finally,  in  1985,  Ehrhardt  [16]  reported  a  set  of  approximations 
for  (s,S)  inventory  system  operating  characteristics.  These 
approximations  provide  inventory  managers  relatively  quick  and  accurate 
estimates  of  an  (s,S)  inventory  system's  performance.  The  five 
approximations  are  for  the  expected:  1)  total  cost  per  period,  2) 
holding  cost  per  period,  3)  replenishment  cost  per  period,  4)  backlog 
cost  per  period,  and  5)  backlog  frequency.  Fit  to  a  factorial  design 
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with  288  cases,  the  average  percent  deviation  from  actual  values  varied 


§ 


& 


for  each  approximation;  specifically,  total  cost  (2.8%),  holding  cost 
(3.9%),  replenishment  cost  (1.4%),  backlog  cost  (6.2%),  and  backlog 
frequency  (0.7%). 

1.3.5  Impact  of  Parameter  Variations  on  the  (s,S)  Model 


There  are  five  main  parameters  that  define  the  (s,S)  periodic 


review  inventory  model  used  in  this  study.  These  parameters  are:  1) 
ordering  setup  cost  K,  2)  unit  holding  cost  h,  3)  unit  penalty  cost  p, 
4)  delivery  lag  L,  and  5)  mean  demand  U.  As  these  parameters  change, 
the  (s,S)  policy  parameters  (s,  S,  0)  change  in  a  determinable  manner. 


Table  1.1  summarizes  the  changes  in  s,  S,  and  D  when  h  is  normalized  to 
1  [47].  Note  S  need  not  increase  with  p  or  y,  and  D  need  not  increase 
with  P  [47] . 


m 

m 


I 


Table  1.1 

Parametric  Impacts  on  (s,S)  Inventory  Policy 
System  Parameters 


While  many  researchers  have  studied  the  impact  of  parameters  and 
(s,S)  policies,  little  attention  has  been  devoted  to  truly  low  mean 
demand  values.  Table  1.2  summarizes  the  mean  demand  values  used  in 
several  (s,S)  policy  studies.  These  mean  demand  values  are  however. 
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much  higher  than  commonly  experienced  by  many  military  weapons  systems 
(Figure  1.1).  Further  research  is  needed  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  low 
mean  demand  on  the  (s,S)  periodic  review  inventory  model. 


Table  1.2 

Previously  Studied  Values  of  Mean  Demand  per  Period 


Study 

u  Values 

Wagner,  O’ Hagan  and  Lundh 

1,  2,  3,  4  ... 

Ehrhardt 

2,  4,  8,  16 

Klincewicz 

2,  4,  8,  16 

Freeland  and  Porteus 

2,  4,  8,  16  ... 

Federgruen  and  2ipkin 

2,  6,  20,  60 

Porteus 

2,  6,  20,  60 

1.3.6  Demand  Estimation 

Over  the  past  35  years,  the  (s,S)  periodic  review  inventory  model 
has  evolved  into  a  well-accepted  and  useful  inventory  management  tool. 
It  has  a  sound  theoretical  basis,  and  proven  optimality  under  certain 
operating  assumptions.  Further,  optimal  (s,S)  policies  may  be  computed 
either  exactly  or  approximately  as  the  situation  warrants. 
Unfortunately,  although  some  parametric  impacts  are  well  known, 
inventory  research  has  not  studied  the  impact  upon  (s,S)  inventory 
policies  of  truly  low  mean  demand,  such  as  less  than  one  demand  per 
period. 

As  Wagner  states  in  his  1980  inventory  research  portfolio:  "What 
are  effective  replenishment  formulas  when  observed  demand  is  mostly 


zero  valued  (for  example,  40  weeks  of  no  demand  interspersed  among  12 


weeks  of  positive  demand) ?  [48] "  Silver  in  his  1981  review  of 

inventory  research  makes  the  same  point  [42] : 

Most  models  that  are  usable  ...  assume  unit-sized  demand 
transactions  or  relatively  smooth  demand  patterns.  These 
assumptions  are  inappropriate  under  conditions  of  . . .  intermittent 
demand. 

Silver  further  states,  "It  would  be  very  helpful  to  have  practical 
means  ...  of  setting  appropriate  values  of  the  control  parameters.” 

The  (s,S)  inventory  policy  literature  has  treated  the  statistical 
problem  of  parameter  estimation  in  two  distinct  manners.  Dvoretzky, 
Kiefer,  and  Wolfowitz  [8]  and  Scarf  [37,38]  assume  prior  distributions 
about  the  demand  parameters  and  attempt  to  identify  an  optimal 
statistical  estimation  procedure.  The  majority  of  (s,S)  policy 
research,  however,  has  used  standard  statistical  procedures  such  as  the 
sample  mean  and  variance  or  exponential  smoothing  to  estimate  demand 
parameters.  For  example,  Klincewicz  [31],  Ehrhardt  [10,11],  Blazer  [4], 
or  Jacobs  [26] . 

Unfortunately,  as  Scarf  [40]  notes,  the  attempts  "to  introduce  a 
priori  distributions  that  are  successively  refined  as  more  and  more 
demand  data  become  available  ...  [have]  not  yet  proved  to  be 
particularly  fruitful."  Thus,  researchers  have  done  the  next  best 
thing,  and  compared  the  performance  of  (s,S)  policies  using 
statistically  estimated  demand  parameters  to  the  performance  when  the 
demand  parameters  are  known.  This  approach  provides  a  bound  on  the 
(s,S)  policy  performance  if  an  optimal  statistical  demand  estimator 
could  be  derived.  As  of  this  writing,  finding  an  optimal  statistical 
estimation  procedure  for  the  model  studied  in  this  research  remains  a 


difficult  and  open  research  issue 


Much  of  the  research  on  the  Power  Approximation  has  employed  the 
method  of  comparing  (s,S)  policy  cost  performance  with  known  parameters 
to  that  with  statistically-estimated  demand  parameters.  In  1976, 
Ehrhardt  [10]  examined  the  Power  Approximation's  performance  by 
simulating  a  72  item  inventory  system,  operating  for  5200  periods, 
where  the  (s,S)  policy  is  revised  every  26  periods  with  updated  demand 
parameters.  The  demand  parameters  are  updated  using  the  sample  mean  and 
sample  variance  for  the  previous  26  periods'  demand.  When  demand  is 
Negative  Binomial  and  the  variance-to-mean  ratio  is  9,  Ehrhardt  found 
that  using  statistically-estimated  demand  parameters  increases  total 
system  costs  11.5%  above  optimal. 

Klincewic2  [30],  in  1976,  examined  the  Power  Approximation's 
performance  when  a  biased  variance  estimate  replaces  the  sample 
variance.  Using  the  same  inventory  simulation  as  Ehrhardt  [10], 
Klincewicz'  study  inflated  or  deflated  the  sample  variance  by  a 
constant  factor  6,  where  6  minimizes  an  item's  expected  total  costs  per 
period.  For  a  12  item  system,  with  Negative  Binomial  demand 
{variance/mean  =  9) ,  Klincewicz  found  that  Power  Approximation  policies 
using  biased  variance  estimates  showed  only  a  small  improvement  in 
total  costs  over  policies  using  unbiased  estimates.  This  improvement 
ranged  from  0.1%  to  5.6%,  with  items  having  low  mean  demand  and  high 
penalty  costs  benefitting  the  most. 

Jacobs  [26],  in  1985,  searched  for  better  statistical  methods  to 
estimate  demand  parameters  than  the  traditional  sample  mean  and 
variance.  He  evaluated  several  intentionally-biased,  statistically 
estimated  demand  parameters  using  the  same  inventory  simulation  and  72 
item  system  as  Ehrhardt  [10].  For  estimating  the  mean,  Jacobs  compared 
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the  sample  mean  with  an  exponentially-smoothed  average.  For  estimating 
the  variance,  he  compared  the  sample  variance  to  an  exponentially- 
smoothed  mean  absolute  deviation  (MAD)  biased  with  several  different 
factors.  The  bias  factors  were  regression-derived  by  fitting  model 
parameters  to  total  cost  values.  Jacobs  found  that  using  the 
exponentially-smoothed  average  and  biased,  exponentially-smoothed  MAD 
yielded  deviations  in  system  costs  around  7.5%  and  8.5%  above  the  full 
information  case  for  the  Power  and  Analogy  Approximations, 
respectively.  This  compares  with  a  12.5%  and  13.8%  degradation  for  the 
Fower  and  Analogy  Approximations,  respectively,  operating  under  the 
sample  mean  and  variance.  Thus,  Jacobs  recommends  using  the 
exponentially-smoothed  average  and  the  biased,  exponentially-smoothed 
MAD  for  inventory  systems  operating  under  either  the  Power  or  Analogy 
Approximation. 

1.3.7  Summary 

This  literature  review  has  shown  there  is  a  need  for  research  into 
the  impact  of  low  mean  demand  upon  the  (s,S)  periodic  review  inventory 
model.  Over  the  past  35  years,  researchers  have  refined  this  model  into 
a  powerful  inventory  management  technique.  Unfortunately,  most  prior 
research  assumed  mean  demand  values  much  larger  than  experienced  by 
many  critical  yet  infrequently  demanded  items  in  the  business  or 
military  sectors.  Thus,  although  low  demand  items  pose  significant 
practical  problems,  researchers  can  offer  only  limited  insight  into  how 
the  (s,S)  periodic  review  model  performs  in  a  low  demand  environment. 
This  research  provides  a  better  understanding  of  the  impact  of  low  mean 


demand  on  the  (s,S)  periodic  review  inventory  model. 


1 . 4  Contributions  of  this  Research 

The  major  contributions  of  this  research  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  explain  how  an  optimal  (s,S)  inventory  policy  frequently 
recommends  a  negative  reorder  point  under  conditions  of  low  mean 
demand.  To  demonstrate  that  constraining  reorder  points  to 
nonnegative  values  raises  total  system  costs  appreciably.  And  to 
show  that  the  constrained  (s,S)  periodic  review  inventory  model  is 
not  overly  sensitive  to  misspecif ication  of  the  mean  demand  per 
period  when  demand  is  low. 

2.  To  show  that  both  the  Power  Approximation  and  the  Analogy 
Approximation  perform  well  when  mean  demand  is  low,  even  when  mean 
demand  must  be  estimated  from  historical  data. 

3.  To  provide  useful  approximations  for  the  operating 
characteristics  of  constrained  (s,S)  inventory  policies  when  mean 
demand  is  low.  These  approximations  allow  easy  computation  of:  1) 
total  system  cost,  2)  holding  cost,  3)  replenishment  cost,  and  4) 
backlog  protection. 

1 . 5  Overview  of  the  Research 

The  remainder  of  this  study  examines  the  interaction  of  low  mean 
demand  and  (s,S)  inventory  policies  in  greater  detail.  Chapter  2 
presents  the  impact  of  low  mean  demand  on  the  optimal  (s,S)  periodic 
review  inventory  model.  It  also  examines  the  impact  of  constraining  the 
reorder  points  to  nonnegative  values.  Finally,  Chapter  2  makes  a 


preliminary  test  of  how  sensitive  (s,S)  policies  are  to  accurately 
estimating  the  mean  demand  parameter. 

In  Chapter  3,  the  performance  of  two  constrained,  approximately 
optimal  (s,S)  inventory  policies  is  examined  when  the  mean  demand  is 
low  but  known.  Further,  Chapter  3  examines  one  of  the  approximation's 
performance  under  an  interpolated  and  extrapolated  parameter  set. 
Chapter  4  continues  the  comparison  of  the  two  approximation  policies 
and  examines  their  performance  in  a  statistical  demand  environment. 

Chapter  5  develops  regression  derived  operating  characteristic 
approximations  for  the  constrained  optimal  and  constrained  Power 
Approximation  inventory  policies.  Several  of  these  approximations  are 
applied  to  practical  inventory  management  problems.  Finally,  Chapter  6 
summarizes  the  findings  of  this  research,  and  presents  several 
implementation  issues.  Chapter  6  also  describes  areas  for  future 


research. 


CHAPTER  2 


A  COMPARISON  OF  OPTIMAL  AND  CONSTRAINED  OPTIMAL  (s,S) 

INVENTORY  POLICIES  UNDER  LOW  DEMAND  (KNOWN  MEAN) 

2 . 1  Introduction 

Prior  research  has  not  studied  the  impact  of  low  mean  demand  on  the 
(s,S)  periodic  review  inventory  model.  Nor  has  research  examined  how 
constraining  the  reorder  points  to  be  nonnegative  affects  the 
perfor-  of  (s,S)  policies.  Finally,  little  is  known  about  the  cost 

sensitivity  of  misspecifying  mean  demand. 

This  chapter  examines  all  of  these  issues.  Under  low  mean  demand, 
(s,S)  inventory  policies  may  have  negative  reorder  points.  In  this 
study,  38%  of  the  optimal  policies  examined  had  negative  reorder 
points.  A  negative  reorder  point  implies  that  the  firm  postpones 
reordering  until  a  backlog  of  demands  occurs.  Constraining  reorder 
points  to  r.or.negative  values  raises  the  system's  average  total  costs 
while  providing  better  service.  The  analyses  below  establish  that  the 
u.  r strained  (s,S)  policies  are  not  overly  sensitive  to  misspecifying 
mean  demand. 

section  2.2  describes  the  inventory  model  used  by  this  research, 
including  parameter  specification  and  performance  measurement  criteria. 
In  Section  2.3  the  impact  of  low  mean  demand  on  optimal  (s,S)  policies 
is  discussed.  Section  2.4  shows  the  impact  of  constraining  optimal 
(s,S)  policies  to  nonnegative  reorder  points  under  low  demand.  Finally, 
Section  2.5  examines  the  cost  penalty  of  misspecifying  statistical 


demand  parameters.  Section  2.6  then  draws  conclusions  from  these 
results . 

2.2  Methodology 

2.2.1  Inventory  Model  Assumptions 

The  (s,S)  periodic  review  inventory  model  is  used  for  all  three 
research  issues  presented  below.  This  model  makes  the  following 
assumptions  £ 45 J ,  which  were  detailed  in  Chapter  Is 

1.  The  replenishment  policy  is  for  a  single  product  stocked  at  a 
single  location. 

2.  The  planning  horizon  is  unbounded. 

3.  The  random  amount  demanded  in  successive  periods  is 
independently  and  identically  distributed. 

4.  The  lead  time  between  placing  and  receiving  an  order  is 
constant. 

5.  Future  costs  are  not  discounted. 

6.  The  setup  cost  for  placing  an  order  is  fixed. 

7.  The  purchase  cost  varies  linearly  with  the  number  of  units 
ordered. 

8.  Any  demand  not  satisfied  in  a  period  is  backordered  until  it  is 
ultimately  satisfied. 

9.  The  per  period  holding  and  shortage  penalty  costs  are  linear  in 
the  amount  of  inventory  on  hand  or  backordered  at  the  end  of  the 
period,  respectively. 

10.  Inventory  on  hand  is  conserved.  There  is  no  loss,  spoilage,  or 
condemnation. 

11.  The  objective  is  to  select  a  policy  that  minimizes  the  long-run 


average  cost  per  period. 
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These  assumptions  imply  that  there  is  an  optimal  policy  of  the 
(s,S)  type.  The  mathematical  description  of  this  model  was  given  in 
Section  1.1.3. 

2.2.2  Policy  Operating  Rules 

The  (s,S)  periodic  review  inventory  model  follows  a  specific 
operating  rule  sequence  [45,47],  Inventory  on  hand  and  on  order  is 
reviewed  at  the  beginning  of  each  period.  An  order  is  placed  for  a 
positive,  integral  amount  whenever  the  amount  on  hand  plus  on  order  is 
less  than  the  reorder  point  s.  The  amount  ordered  is  the  difference 
between  the  stockage  objective  S  and  the  amount  on  hand  and  on  order. 

All  deliveries  are  received  the  lead  time  number  of  periods  later, 
after  any  ordering  but  prior  to  any  demands  occurring  in  that  period. 

If  any  period's  demand  exceeds  the  amount  of  stock  on  hand,  the 
shortfall  is  backordered  until  filled  by  future  receipts. 

2.2.3  Policy  Implementation 

The  Veinott-Wagner  algorithm  for  optimal  (s,S)  policies,  described 

in  Chapter  1,  was  implemented  in  a  computer  program  by  Kaufman  [28]  in 

1976.  His  computer  program  offers  three  options.  First,  it  can  compute 

optimal  (s,S)  policies.  Second,  it  can  compute  operating 

characteristics  for  any  researcher-specified  (s,S)  policy.  Finally,  it 

can  calculate  the  best  (s,S)  policy  for  any  researcher-specified  D  = 

(S-s)  value.  Describing  the  program’s  operation,  Kaufman  says  [28]: 

The  Veinott-Wagner  algorithm  provides  a  finite  range  for  D  and  S  in 
which  an  optimal  inventory  policy  (s*,S*)  must  lie.  Using  the  fact 
that  ...  [total  expected  cost  per  period]  is  convex  in  S  for  any 
given  D,  Program  I  finds  the  minimizing  value  of  S  for  each  D  in 
the  search  range.  The  pair  (S,D)  with  the  smallest  total  expected 
cost  per  period  is  the  optimal  policy. 
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2.2.4  Parameter  Set 

Table  2.1  is  a  compendium  of  the  480  parameter  cases  initially 
evaluated  in  this  study.  The  ordering  cost  and  holding  cost  values  are 
similar  to  those  used  by  U.  S.  Air  Force  inventory  policies  [44] .  They 
represent  the  fixed  charge  for  submitting  an  order  for  additional 
materials,  and  the  charge  for  holding  one  unit  of  inventory  for  one 
period,  respectively.  The  two  penalty  cost  levels  correspond  to  80%  and 
90%  service  levels,  and  represent  the  percent  of  time  that  an 
optimally-controlled  system  incurs  no  backlogs  [47] .  These  service 
levels  bracket  the  current  Air  Force  86%  target.  The  lead  times  common 
to  many  earlier  (s,S)  inventory  policy  studies,  are  the  number  of  time 
periods  that  elapse  between  placing  and  receiving  an  order.  Finally, 
the  range  of  mean  deman  represents  values  lower  than  previously 
investigated  (Table  1.2)  yet  commonly  experienced  with  military  systems 
(Figure  1.1). 

Table  2.1 

Experiment  with  480  Parameter  Cases 


Parameter 

Values 

K 

$3,  20 

h 

$.1  (.2)  0.7 

P 

4*h  and  9*h 

L 

o 

ro 

U 

0.1  (.1)  1.0 
(Poisson) 

» 

1 

;  These  parameters  imply,  using  as  a  rough  approximation  an  economic 

|  order  quantity  inventory  model  analogous  to  the  (s,S)  periodic  review 

t 

■  inventory  model  [47] ,  that  the  shortest  time  between  orders  will  be  3 

i  periods  and  the  longest  time  70  periods.  In  other  words,  there  will  be 

|  from  less  than  one  to  seventeen  orders  per  year.  This  time  horizon  and 

reorder  frequency  is  very  realistic  from  a  practitioner's  viewpoint.  A 

\ 

more  precise  description  of  the  480  cases  is  given  in  Section  2.3. 

j  2.2.5  Explanation  of  Multi-Item  System 

The  480  parameter  cases  and  their  corresponding  (s,S)  policies  may 

be  viewed  in  two  distinct  ways.  First,  each  parameter  case,  and 

corresponding  (s,S)  policy,  represents  a  result  that  may  be  examined 

individually.  This  "casewise"  view  is  especially  useful  when 

determining  the  impact  of  parametric  variations.  Another  view,  however, 

is  the  aggregation  of  the  480  cases  into  a  hypothetical  inventory 

system.  This  "system"  view  is  appealing  to  inventory  managers,  who 

commonly  collect  aggregate  inventory  performance  statistics.  Whenever 

the  system  view  is  used  in  this  research,  the  results  are  clearly 

identified  as  either  "aggregate"  or  "system"  statistics. 

2.2.6  Performance  Measurement  Criteria 

The  criterion  that  measures  the  degradation  in  performance  between 

optimal  and  constrained  optimal  (s,S)  inventory  policies  is  the 

percentage  by  which  a  given  operating  characteristic  for  the 

constrained  optimal  (co)  policy  exceeds  its  optimal  (o)  policy 

counterpart.  This  measure  is  computed  as 

(2.1)  d„  -  ((C  -  C  )/C  )  x  100 

c  co  o  o 


where 


Cco  «  the  constrained  optimal  operating  characteristic, 

Cq  *  the  optimal  operating  characteristic. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  i-th  parameter  case,  a  subscript 
will  be  added,  giving  dc^. 

Averaging  dcj.  emphasizes  the  constrained  policy's  performance  by 
case  and  is  used  to  measure  its  average  response  to  changing 
parameters.  This  "casewise"  average  percent  deviation  is  calculated  as 


n 


where  n  is  the  relevant  number  of  observations. 

An  alternative  method,  however,  aggregates  the  operating 
characteristic  across  the  specified  parameter  set  (for  both  the  optimal 
and  approximation  policies) ,  and  then  computes  the  average  percent 
deviation 


n 

n 

Z 

(2.3)  D  =  i=l 

c  .  -  I  C 
c°,i  i»1  0,1  * 10o. 

c 

n 

r  c 

L  0,1 

i*l 

This  method  views  the  parameter  set  as  an  inventory  system,  each  case 
being  a  different  item  stocked  by  the  system.  This  "system  perspective" 
emphasizes  how  the  constrained  optimal  policy  performs  when  applied 
over  a  large  number  of  items,  and  is  commonly  used  by  inventory 
practitioners. 

To  clarify  the  difference  between  these  two  methods,  consider  a  set 
of  optimal  and  constrained  optimal  policies  both  resulting  from  the 
same  parameter  set.  Computing  the  average  percent  deviation  on  a 
"casewise"  basis  d^  prevents  a  poor  performance  for  some  cases  with 
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small  expected  costs  from  being  swamped  by  other  cases  with  a  small 
difference  for  larger  expected  costs.  The  inventory  manager,  however, 
wants  to  measure  an  inventory  system's  performance  with  each  item 
contributing  in  proportion  to  its  costs  Dc.  Thus,  the  average  percent 
deviation  is  computed  in  two  different  ways  depending  upon  what  aspect 


of  performance  is  being  evaluated. 

2.3  Initial  Results 

A  full  factorial  set  of  the  parameter  values  in  Table  2.1  comprises 

480  different  cases,  and  an  optimal  (s,S)  policy  is  computed  for  each 

case.  Table  2.2  describes  the  distribution  of  s,  S,  and  D,  showing 

their  percentile  values.  The  reorder  point  s  ranges  from  -4  to  10,  and 

half  of  the  time  s  ^  0.  The  stockage  objective  S  ranges  from  0  to  24, 

and  half  of  the  time  S  »  6.  (Mote  -  one  policy  was  (-1,0),  meaning  the 

item  represented  by  that  parameter  case  would  be  ordered  as  required 

and  never  stocked  on-the-shelf ) .  For  D  =  S-s,  the  range  is  from  1  to 

22,  and  half  of  its  values  are  greater  than  or  equal  to  6.  A  list  of 

all  480  policies  is  given  in  Appendix  I.  In  38%  of  the  cases  (182  out 

of  480) ,  an  optimal  reorder  point  is  negative.  Also,  the  distributions 

of  S  and  D  values  are  similar,  reflecting  the  generally  small  reorder 

point  values.  Let  Ca,i  represent  the  expected  total  cost  per  period  of 

an  optimal  policy  for  case  i  (where  i  =  l,...,n),  and  define 
n 

C0  *  ^  cQ  j/n.  For  n  *  480  cases,  CQ  is  $2.06  and  the  average 

i-1 


stockout  frequency  per  item  is  0.10. 

An  important  influence  on  CQ  is  the  service  level  value  (80%  or 
90%) .  The  higher  the  service  level,  the  higher  the  expected  cost  per 
period.  For  the  240  cases  with  an  80%  service  level,  CQ  is  $1.92  and 
the  average  stockout  frequency  per  item  is  0.14.  For  the  240  cases  with 


Table  2.2 
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Optimal  (s,S)  Policy  Parameters  -  480  Cases 


Policy 

Parameter 

Percentile  1 

0 

25 

50 

75 

100 

s 

-4 

-1 

0 

1 

6 

S 

0 

4 

6 

9 

24 

D 

1 

4 

6 

9 

22 

a  90%  service  level,  Cq  is  $2.20  and  the  average  stockout  frequency  is 
0.06.  Most  of  the  additional  costs  for  the  90%  service  level  come  from 
holding  more  inventory.  In  other  words,  a  10%  increase  in  the  service 
level  means  increasing  inventory  investment  by  33%. 

The  stock  replenishment  frequencies  for  the  items  ranged  from  1  to 
15  orders  per  year,  with  an  average  of  5  orders  per  year.  The  inventory 
turnovers  per  year  ( u*52/average  on  hand  inventory)  ranged  from  2  to  42 
times,  and  averaged  6  turnovers  per  year.  The  larger  inventory  values 
generally  occurred  when  s  was  zero  or  negative.  With  the  range  of  mean 
demand  studied,  these  s  values  allowed  the  on  hand  inventory  level  to 
be  zero  for  many  periods  prior  to  reordering,  thus  accruing  no  holding 
costs. 

2.4  The  Impact  of  Nonnegative  Reorder  Points 

Note  that  38%  of  the  480  optimal  reorder  points  are  negative.  In 
one  case,  for  example,  the  (s,S)  policy  was  (-2,5).  Thus,  after 
reordering,  the  stockage  level  is  five  units.  This  gradually  diminishes 
in  future  periods.  A  stock  replenishment  order  is  not  placed  until  the 
first  period  after  two  backorders  are  recorded.  Since  v  *  0.1  in  this 


case,  on  average,  it  will  take  20  periods  of  "empty  shelves"  and  "aging 
backorders"  before  a  replenishment  order  is  submittedl 

Although  nearly  four  times  out  of  ten  in  the  480  item  system  it  is 
optimal  to  wait  until  backorders  are  "on-the-books"  before  reordering, 
few  firms  can  afford  to  operate  in  this  manner.  This  is  especially 
significant  in  a  U.  S.  Air  Force  context,  where  the  retail  stockage 
model  precludes  negative  reorder  points  [44] . 

2.4.1  The  Constrained  Policy 

To  evaluate  the  impact  of  ruling  out  negative  reorder  points,  the 
(s,S)  periodic  review  inventory  model  was  modified  to  allow  only 
nonnegative  reorder  points.  The  Veinott-Wagner  algorithm  was  modified 
accordingly  in  Kaufman's  program  to  compute  the  best  (s,S)  policy 
having  a  nonnegative  reorder  point.  This  was  done  by  limiting  the 
search  range  for  S  to  values  greater  than  or  equal  to  D;  thus, 
s  =  (S-D)  >  0.  The  algorithm,  in  computing  the  best  "constrained" 
policy  for  a  given  parameter  set,  evaluated  the  182  cases  in  which  a 
negative  reorder  point  was  previously  optimal. 

2.4.2  Interpretation  of  the  results 

Table  2.3  compares  the  (s,S)  policy  parameters  for  the  optimal  (o) 
and  constrained  optimal  (co)  policies.  For  every  percentile,  the 
constrained  s  and  S  values  are  at  least  as  large  or  larger  than  the 
optimal  values.  For  the  D  values,  however,  this  pattern  is  reversed.  In 
either  case,  the  difference  between  the  optimal  and  constrained  optimal 
S  and  D  distributions  is  slight.  Because  the  reorder  points  differ, 
however,  optimal  policies  do  have  larger  D  values  since  their  reorder 


points  are  negative 


Table  2.3 

A  Comparison  of  Optimal  and  Constrained  Optimal  (s,S) 
Policy  Parameters  -  182  Cases 


Policy 

Parameter 


Percentile 

0 

i  25 

50 

75 

100 

-4 

,  -1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

0 

'  0 

0 

0 

0 

i  3 

5 

9 

20 

3 

6 

9 

21 

I 

4 

6.5 

10 

22 

1 

3 

6 

9 

21 

The  182  xtem  system  operating  characteristics  reveal  a  more 
pronounced  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  policies  (Table  2.4). 
Constrained  policies  allow  fewer  stockouts  than  optimal  policies  (0.03 
versus  0.11).  Essentially,  constrained  policies  reorder  more 
frequently,  and  hence  order  slightly  fewer  units  than  optimal  policies 
keeping  more  units  on  hand  and  accruing  additional  holding  costs.  Thus 
on  average,  constraining  an  item's  reorder  point  increases  its  total 
costs  by  7.7%. 

Table  2.4 

A  Comparison  of  Optimal  and  Constrained  Optimal  Operating 
Characteristics  -  182  Item  System 


P 


Optimal 

Constrained 

Optimal 


Average 


Costs 


Hold  Penalt 


Total 


$1.68  $  .75  $  .68  $  .24 

1.81  .85  .89  .06 
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Uil 


.S3 

'w| 

iM 

m 


Table  2.5  provides  more  detail  on  the  impact  of  parameter  settings 
and  the  average  percent  changes  due  to  the  constrained  policy.  With 
increasing  setup  cost/  constrained  policies  become  relatively  less 
costly/  allowing  only  slightly  more  stockouts.  As  holding  cost 
increases/  constrained  policies  become  relatively  more  costly,  allowing 

Table  2.5 

Parametric  Analysis  of  the  Deviation  Between  Optimal  and 
Constrained  Optimal  Policies  When  the  Optimal  Reorder  Point 
is  Negative  -  182  Cases 


Average  Percent  Deviation 


Costs 


V  0.1 
0.2 
0.3 
0.4 
0.5 
0.6 
0.7 
0.8 
0.9 
1.0 


No. 

Cases 


3 


even  fewer  stockouts  than  optimal  policies.  With  increasing  penalty 
cost,  however,  constrained  policies  become  relatively  less  costly  while 
still  allowing  fewer  stockouts  than  optimal  policies.  As  the  lead  time 
lengthens,  total  cost  and  stockout  frequency  differences  between  the 
two  classes  of  policies  diminish.  Similarly,  as  the  mean  demand  grows, 
the  total  cost  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  policies  shrinks. 
Finally,  negative  reorder  points  are  closely  associated  with  low 
parameter  settings  (except  for  setup  cost) . 

2 . 5  The  Impact  of  Misspecifying  Mean  Demand 

Here  we  begin  to  study  how  sensitive  (s,S)  policies  are  to  errors 
in  estimating  (misspecifying)  the  mean  demand  per  period  y.  For 
practitioners,  this  is  an  important  issue  since  inventory  systems  rely 
on  statistical  estimates  of  demand  parameters.  Often,  y  is  estimated  as 
the  sample  mean  x  (the  number  of  observed  demands  n  divided  by  the 
number  cf  time  periods  t) .  If  y  is  misestimated,  then  the  inventory 
policy  used  may  not  be  correct  and  the  firm  pays  a  cost  penalty  for 
using  an  erroneous  policy  due  to  a  misspecified  mean.  The  probability 
of  observing  n  units  of  demand  over  t  periods  depends  on  'j ,  and  is 
calculable  from  the  Poisson  distribution  with  a  mean  m  =  t*y.  In  this 
section,  the  cost  penalties  from  over-  or  underestimating  mean  demand 
are  related  to  the  likelihood  of  that  misspecif ication  occurring. 

2.5.1  Preliminary  Investigation 

By  way  of  example,  consider  the  case  ..  =  5/26,  L  =  4,  h  =  0.1, 
p  =  4h,  and  K  =  20.  Let  s(.)  and  S(-)  be  constrained  optimal  values  of 
(s,S)  given  mean  demand  ’>*  and  these  other  parameter  values.  Also  let 
A  ( s , S )  be  the  associated  expected  cost  when  the  (s,S)  policy  is  used. 
For  -  =  5/26,  s(5/26)  =  0  and  S  (5/26)  =  9,  and  A(0,9)  =  $0.87.  The  set 


of  misspecified  means  is  X  =  ■  1/26, ...» 15/26 The  corresponding 
constrained  optimal  (s,S)  policies  were  calculated;  for  example, 
s  112/26)  =  0  and  S (12/26)  =  14,  and  A(0,14)  =  $0.96.  Consequently,  the 
deviation  in  total  cost  from  misspecifying  the  mean  as  12/26  rather 
than  5/26  is  (0.96-0.87) /0. 87  *100  =  10%.  Similarly,  the  other 
deviations  for  values  in  X  were  calculated  and  the  results  are  plotted 
in  the  graph  on  the  left  of  Figure  2.1.  The  horizontal  axis  represents 
the  values  e  x-5,26,  where  x  -  X.  Define  F(e)  as  this  curve. 

Next  we  calculate  the  probability  that  F(e)  does  not  exceed  a  value 

V.  Define  P(j)  =  Poisson(j'  5*26/26)  for  j  =  1,...,15  and  t  =  26,  then 

we  can  calculate  the  desired  probability  as 

(2.4)  Prob(F(e)  .  V)  =  7  p(j) 

jeW 

where  W  =  (5  F(;/26  -  5/26  <  V  .  This  probability  function  is  then 
graphed  in  the  right  side  of  Figure  2.1. 

2.5.2  Interpretation  of  the  Results 

Misspecifying  the  mean  demand  value  increases  the  (s,S)  policy's 
total  system  costs.  Figure  2.1  compares  the  percent  deviation  in  total 
costs  for  „  =  0.2  and  ..  =  1.0  demands  per  period.  Consider  the  case 
where  the  true  mean  is  0.2  demands  per  period,  roughly  five  demands 
every  26  periods.  Suppose,  however,  that  the  mean  is  overestimated, 
that  is,  x  =  15/26  due  to  15  demands  being  observed  in  26  periods. 
Figure  2.1  shows  that  using  a  mean  demand  value  almost  three  times 
larger  than  ..  increases  total  system  cost  nearly  17%  over  optimum. 

In  general,  Figure  2.1  shows  the  percent  deviation  in  total  costs 
from  the  optimum  value  is  much  larger  for  the  lower  mean  demand  value. 


Figure  2.1 

The  Deviation  of  System  Costs 


Number  of  Observed  Demands  Above  Cumulative  Probability 

or  Below  True  Value  of  X%  Deviation 


Further,  underestimating  the  true  mean  demand  is  worse  than  over¬ 
estimating  it. 

The  actual  cost  of  misspecification  becomes  larger  as  the  true  mean 
increases.  The  cost  of  misspecification  as  a  percent  of  the  optimal 
cost,  however,  diminishes  as  the  true  mean  increases.  In  essence,  since 
the  total  cost  for  a  low  mean  demand  is  small,  there  is  greater  room 
for  error  that  significantly  increases  the  percent  deviation  in  costs. 

Figure  2.1  also  demonstrates  this  point  probabilistically. 

Extending  a  line  from  any  given  percent  deviation  in  total  cost  to  the 
desired  cumulative  probability  curve  reveals  the  fraction  of  time  that 
percent  deviation  is  not  exceeded.  For  example,  if  the  true  mean  is  0.2 
demands  per  period,  there  is  an  0.82  probability  that  the  deviation  in 
total  costs  will  be  5%  or  less.  Similarly,  if  the  true  mean  is  1.0 
demand  per  period,  there  is  a  0.99  probability  that  the  deviation  in 
total  cost  will  be  5%  or  less.  Thus,  for  low  mean  demand  items  the 
impact  of  misspecifying  mean  demand  is  of  moderate  or  little 
importance. 

2.6  Conclusions 

This  chapter  establishes  three  important  findings  for  the  parameter 
set  examined.  First,  under  conditions  of  low  mean  demand,  an  optimal 
(s,S)  policy  has  a  high  likelihood  of  having  a  negative  reorder  point; 
for  the  parameter  set  in  this  study,  38%  of  the  cases  have  negative  s. 
Next,  for  the  cases  in  this  study  with  negative  optimal  s,  constraining 
the  (s,S)  policies  to  nonnegative  reorder  points  increases  their 
average  total  system  costs  8%  over  the  optimum,  mainly  due  to  ordering 
more  frequently  and  holding  more  inventory.  The  constrained  policies 
have,  on  the  average,  73%  less  stockouts  than  optimum  policies. 


Finally,  a  preliminary  investigation  suggests  that  constrained  (s,S) 
policies  may  not  be  overly  sensitive  to  misspecifying  the  mean  demand. 
Even  with  means  as  small  as  0.2  demands  per  period  -  when  (s,S) 
policies  are  most  sensitive  to  misspecification  -  there  is  an  0.82 
probability  that  the  additional  total  costs  are  within  5%  of  the 
optimal  costs. 

The  findings  in  this  chapter  show  that  a  naive  application  of  (s,S) 
inventory  policies  leads  to  unexpected  results  for  the  parameter  set 
studied.  Frequently,  these  results  suggest  employing  negative  reorder 
points,  essentially  waiting  until  backorders  are  "on-the-books"  before 
reordering  stock.  This  logic,  however,  is  not  acceptable  to  many 
organizations,  including  military  supply  centers  at  logistically  remote 
locations.  The  problem  of  negative  reorder  points  may  be  resolved  by 
constraining  s  to  nonnegative  values,  incurring  only  modest  additional 
inventory  costs.  Further,  a  preliminary  look  at  the  cost  penalties 
arising  from  misspecifying  demand  parameters  suggests  that,  if  demand 
is  Poisson  distributed,  the  penalties  are  not  excessive.  With  these 
encouraging  results.  Chapter  3  searches  for  a  method  of  finding 
constrained  (s,S)  policies  that  eases  the  computational  burden  of 
computing  optimal  policies.  Chapter  4  then  takes  this  approximation 
technique  and  evaluates  its  performance  when  demand  parameters  are 
statistically-derived. 
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CHAPTER  3 


A  COMPARISON  OF  CONSTRAINED  APPROXIMATELY  OPTIMAL  (s,S) 

INVENTORY  POLICIES  UNDER  LOW  DEMAND  (KNOWN  MEAN) 

3.1  Introduction 

As  was  shown  in  Chapter  2,  negative  reorder  points  are  common  under 
low  demand,  and  additional  costs  are  incurred  when  operating  with 
constrained  (s,S)  policies.  Although  constrained  optimal  policies  are 
not  overly  sensitive  to  misspecif ied  mean  demand  values,  they  are 
burdensome  to  calculate. 

Approximation  methods  offer  attractive  computational  alternatives 
to  finding  optimal  policies.  Approximation  methods  provide  near-optimal 
inventory  system  performance  and  are  less  complex  computationally.  Two 
well-known  approximation  methods  are  Ehrhardt  and  Mosier’s  Revised 
Power  Approximation  [15]  and  Naddor's  "Analogy"  Approximation  [34].  The 
performance  of  these  approximations,  however,  has  not  been  examined  for 
the  low  mean  demand  and  constrained  reorder  point  environment. 

This  chapter  evaluates  the  performance  of  these  two  approximations 
operating  with  constrained  reorder  points  and  infrequent  demand.  In 
this  chapter,  the  value  of  mean  demand  is  assumed  to  be  known?  the 
assumption  is  dropped  in  Chapter  4.  We  demonstrate  that  the  Analogy 
Approximation  and  Power  Approximation  perform  equally  well  for  the 
parameter  set  in  this  study.  For  the  480  item  system  described  in 
Chapter  2,  the  constrained  optimal  policies'  average  total  cost  per 


item  is  $2.11  as  compared  with  $2.13  for  both  constrained 


approximations.  On  average,  however,  the  Analogy  Approximation 
policies'  total  cost  deviates  0.7%  from  the  constrained  optimum  whereas 
the  constrained  Power  Approximation  policies'  total  cost  deviates  1.1%. 
This  near-optimal  performance  of  the  Power  Approximation  is  reaffirmed 
with  parameter  values  that  are  interpolated  and  extrapolated  from  the 
original  parameter  set.  Comparing  constrained  optimal  and  Power 
Approximation  policies  for  these  32  new  parameter  values  reveals  that 
the  average  total  cost  performance  per  item  ($1.84  versus  $1.92)  and 
the  average  deviation  in  total  cost  (5.3%)  are  somewhat  worse  than  with 
the  480  item  system.  Nevertheless,  this  performance  is  acceptable  from 
a  practitioner's  viewpoint. 

Section  3.2  describes  the  parameter  set,  and  how  to  compute  both 
approximately  optimal  policies.  Section  3.3  evaluates  the  two 
approximation  methods  in  the  480  item  system.  Section  3.4  examines  the 
Power  Approximation  for  the  interpolated  and  extrapolated  parameter 
values,  and  Section  3.5  draws  conclusions  from  these  results. 

3.2  Methodology 

3.2.1  The  Power  Approximation 

The  Revised  Power  Approximation  of  Ehrhardt  and  Mosier  [15]  "is  an 
algorithm  for  computing  approximately  optimal  values  for  (s,S)  using 
only  the  mean  and  variance  of  demand  [15]."  The  algorithm's 
computations  proceed  as  follows. 

Recall  that  K  is  the  ordering  setup  cost,  h  is  the  holding  cost  per 
unit  per  period,  p  is  the  penalty  cost  per  unit  per  period,  L  is  the 
delivery  lag,  and  y  is  the  mean  demand  per  period.  Then  calculate 
(3.1)  Dp  *  (1.3)u-494(K/h),506(l+(L+l)o2)/vi2)*116, 


(3.2)  s 


973 (L+l) y  +  (L+l)  o  ( • 183/ z  +  1.063  -  2.192z) , 


Pi 

where  z  is  found  by 

(3.3)  z«  Dp/  ( (p/h)  (L+l)  '  5<j)  ]  ‘  5 • 
Finally,  calculate 

(3.4)  s  -  max(s  , ,0) , 

P  pl 

and 


(3.5)  S  -  s  +  D  . 

P  pl  P 

The  constrained  Power  Approximation  policy  is  (s  ,S  ).  Note  that  (3.4) 

P  P 

ensures  s  >0. 


P 


Equations  (3.1)  to  (3.5)  are  appropriate  whenever  D  /y  >  1.5,  which 

P 

is  true  for  the  parameter  sets  examined  in  this  study. 

When  D  /y  <  1.5  then  calculate 

P 

S2  -  (L+l)y  +  v((L+l)o2]-5, 
where  v  is  the  solution  to 
(v)  -  p/ (p+h) , 

and  $  (v)  is  the  cumulative  unit  normal  distribution  function. 

N 

Then  s  =  mints  ,  ,  S„ ,  0)  and  S  ■  min(S  ,  S„ ) . 

P  Pl  2  p  p  2 

The  values  in  (3.4),  (3.5),  and  S2  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  integer 

since  demand  is  assumed  to  be  integer  valued. 

Observe  that  D  could  be  rounded  instead  of  S  [15] .  But  rounding 
P  P 

D  increased  the  approximation's  average  percent  deviation  from  optimal 
P 

costs  (typically  from  0.2%  to  0.4%),  and  so  S  was  rounded. 

P 

3.2.2  The  Analogy  Approximation 


(3.6)  n  -  max  (1,  (2K(p+h)/ (yph) )  *5), 
and 

(3.7)  Q  -  (2Kp(p+h) / (ph) ) ‘5. 

The  reorder  point  is  found  by 

(3.8)  sa  -  max((L+l)y+  (l-Q)/2  +  ot(  02(L+1)  +  (Q2-l) /12)  * 5,  0), 
where  a  is 

(3.9)  a  *  $N_1  (p/(p+h)). 

The  symbol  *  denotes  the  inverse  of  the  cumulative  unit  normal 
distribution.  Let 

(3.10)  0  *  L  +  <n+l)/2, 
and  calculate 

(3.11)  Sa  -  Bu  +  a(  Bcr2  +  (n2-l)  y2/12)  *5. 

Now,  Sa  *  max{sa,Sa) .  Furthermore,  the  values  for  n,  Q,  sa,  and  Sa  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  integer  as  they  are  calculated. 

Note  that  in  (3.11)  the  variance  of  demand  per  period  is  used, 
rather  than  the  variance  of  demand  over  lead  time  as  reported  in 
Porteus  [21].  This  modification  agrees  with  Ehrhardt  and  Kastner's 
derivation  of  a  method  to  calculate  the  Analogy  Approximation  [12] . 
(This  correction  to  Porteus  is  also  pointed  out  by  Jacobs  [26]). 

3.2.3  Parameter  Set 

The  first  half  of  the  research  experiment  examines  the  performance 
of  two  approximation  methods  and  uses  the  480  item  system  described  in 
Section  2.2.4.  The  second  half  of  the  experiment  evaluates  the 
sensitivity  of  the  Power  Approximation  method  to  a  different  set  of 
parameter  values.  Each  of  the  five  parameters  (K,  h,  p,  L,  and  y)  is 
given  two  new  values,  one  between  the  original  values  (interpolated) 
and  the  other  outside  the  range  of  the  original  values  (extrapolated) . 
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This  results  in  the  full  factorial  design  with  32  cases  shown  in  Table 
3.1. 


Table  3.1 

Experiment  with  32  Interpolated  and  Extrapolated 
Parameter  Cases 


Parameter 

Values 

K 

$5,  35 

h 

.4,  1.0 

P 

5*h  and  12*h 

L 

1*  6 

M 

0.05,  0.15 
(Poisson) 

3.2.4  Evaluating  Performance 

The  performance  measures  are  the  average  percent  deviations  from 
the  optimum  for  the  differing  (s,S)  policy  operating  characteristics. 
The  averages,  however,  are  computed  in  two  different  ways,  depending 
upon  what  aspect  of  performance  is  being  evaluated.  Recall  from  Section 
2.2.6  that  the  casewise  average  percent  deviation  emphasizes  individual 
differences,  whereas  the  aggregate  average  percent  deviation  emphasizes 
inventory  system  performance. 

3.3  Evaluation  of  Results 
3.3.1  Approximation  Results 

Four  sets  of  approximately  optimal  policies,  the  Power  and  Analogy 
Approximations  for  both  constrained  and  unconstrained  reorder  points, 
are  calculated  for  each  of  the  480  cases  in  Table  2.1.  Kaufman's 


optimization  algorithm  [28]  was  used  to  determine  the  operating 
characteristics  for  each  case. 

Table  3.2  compares  the  (s,S)  policy  parameters  for  the  480 
constrained  optimal  (co) ,  constrained  Power  Approximation  (cp) ,  and 
constrained  Analogy  Approximation  (ca)  cases.  Overall,  the  distribution 
of  policy  parameters  s,  S,  and  D  for  the  three  different  policies  are 
similar;  however,  there  are  three  points  of  difference.  First,  the 
Power  Approximation  has  the  largest  range  of  S  and  D  values  (25=26-1 
and  23=24-1,  respectively).  Second,  both  approximations’  S  values  are 
slightly  larger  than  optimal  in  the  25th  through  75th  percentiles. 
Finally,  the  Analogy  Approximation's  D  values  are  slightly  larger  in 

Table  3.2 

A  Comparison  of  Constrained  Optimal  with  the  Constrained  Power 
and  Analogy  Approximations'  Policy  Parameters  -  480  Cases 


s  =  Reorder  Point  co  =  Constrained  Optimal 

S  =  Stockage  Objective  cp  =  Constrained  Power  Approx. 

D  =  S-s  ca  =  Constrained  Analogy  Approx. 


the  50th  through  75th  percentiles  than  for  the  optimal  or  Power 
Approximation  policies.  The  consequences  of  these  differences  are  shown 


in  Table  3.3. 


Table  3.3 

A  Comparison  of  Constrained  Optimal  with  the  Constrained  Power 
and  Analogy  Approximations'  Operating  Characteristics  - 

480  Item  System 


Policy 

Average  I 

Costs 

Total 

Setup 

Hold 

Penalty 

Optimal 

$2.11 

$  .81 

$1.03 

$  .27 

0.07 

Power  Ap. 

2.13 

.81 

1.11 

.21 

0.06 

Analogy  Ap. 

2.13 

.78 

1.12 

.23 

0.06 

On  average,  the  total  cost  per  item  is  $2.13  for  both 
approximations,  compared  to  $2.11  for  the  optimum.  The  stockout 
frequency  for  both  approximations  (0.06)  is  lower  than  the  optimum 
(0.07) . 

Next,  we  compare  the  Power  and  Analogy  Approximations.  The  Power 
Approximation  orders  slightly  smaller  amounts  more  frequently  than  the 
Analogy  Approximation.  Thus,  it  experiences  stockouts  of  a  shorter 
duration  than  the  Analogy  Approximation.  Also,  the  Analogy 
Approximation  holds  slightly  more  inventory  than  the  Power 
Approximation . 

The  differences  between  the  two  approximations  are  clearer  in  Table 
3.4,  showing  the  average  percent  deviation  for  a  480  item  system.  The 
total  cost  per  item  for  the  Analogy  and  Power  Approximations  average 
0.7%  and  1.1%  higher  than  optimal,  respectively.  This  compares  to  a 


0.5%  deviation  from  optimum  obtained  by  Ehrhardt  and  Mosier  [15]  for 
the  unconstrained  Revised  Power  Approximation. 


Table  3.4 

Average  Percent  Change  in  Operating  Characteristics 
Over  the  Optimum  for  Constrained  Power  and  Analogy 
Approximation  Policies  Given  a  480  Item  System 


The  Power  Approximation  also  reduces  stockouts  17%  below  optimum; 
the  Analogy  Approximation  reduces  stockouts  only  14%.  In  essence,  the 
Power  Approximation  trades  off  higher  setup  costs  for  lower  holding  and 
penalty  costs  whereas  the  Analogy  Approximation  does  the  opposite. 

Further  insights  into  the  approximations’  performance  over  the  480 
cases  cases  are  derived  by  grouping  the  cases  as  follows: 


Block  A: 

s 

0 

and 

s 

0 

(or 

s 

0) 

o 

P 

a 

Block  B: 

s 

0 

and 

s 

< 

0 

(or 

s 

< 

0) 

o 

p 

a 

Block  C: 

s 

< 

0 

and 

s 

£ 

0 

(or 

s 

£ 

0) 

o 

p 

a 

Block  D: 

s 

< 

0 

and 

s 

< 

0 

(or 

s 

< 

0) 

o 

p 

a 

where  the  subscript  o  designates  optimal  policies,  the  subscript  p 
designates  unconstrained  Power  Approximation  policies,  and  the 
subscript  a  designates  unconstrained  Analogy  Approximation  policies. 
When  s  ^  0,  the  associated  unconstrained  policy's  operating 
characteristics  were  used;  whenever  s  <  0,  the  associated  constrained 
policy's  operating  characteristics  were  used.  Since  the  Power  and 


Analogy  Approximations  may  recommend  reorder  points  in  opposite 
directions  of  optimal  s  for  the  same  parameter  case,  the  number  of 
observations  for  each  approximation  in  the  blocks  need  not  be 
identical. 

Table  3.5  gives  the  average  percent  deviation  dc  for  each  of  the 
four  blocks'  operating  characteristics.  For  example,  297  Power 
Approximation  cases  are  in  Block  A,  and  their  casewise  average  percent 
deviation  from  optimal  total  costs  is  1.8%.  Similarly,  157  Analogy 


Table  3.5 

Casewise  Average  Percent  Difference  Between  Operating 
Characteristics  for  Constrained  Power  and  Analogy 
Approximation  Policies  and  the  Optimum  -  480  Cases 


Policy 

(Cases) 

Casewise 

Average  Percent  Change 

Costs 

Total 

SBES23S51* 

Block  A 

Power 

(297) 

1.8 

3.9 

14.1 

-22.3 

-21.3 

Analogy 

(293) 

1.0 

-  2.8 

13.4 

-15.6 

-14.9 

Block  B 

Power 

( 

1) 

0.1 

-  4.5 

6.7 

-  4.5 

-  4.5 

Analogy 

( 

5) 

0.0 

-  1.2 

1.4 

-  1.2 

-  1.2 

Block  C 

Power 

( 

80) 

0.4 

-  6.8 

8.2 

-  6.7 

-  6.7 

Analogy 

( 

25) 

4.2 

-23.7 

30.8 

-23.7 

-23.7 

Block  D 

Power 

(102) 

0.5 

-  0.9 

2.4 

-  0.9 

-  0.9 

Analogy 

(157) 

0.3 

-  4.6 

5.6 

-  4.6 

-  4.6 

Definition  of  Blocks: 

Block  A: 

S_  i 

0  and 

sp  *  0 

(or  sa  5 

0), 

Block  B: 

■  » 

0  and 

Sn  <  0 

(or  s  < 

0), 

Block  C: 

o 

S  < 

0  and 

Sn  >  0 

(or  s  > 

0)  , 

Block  D: 

S°  < 
o 

0  and 

£  <« 

(or  s*  < 

a 

0). 
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Approximation  cases  are  in  Block  D,  and  their  average  percent  deviation 
from  optimal  total  costs  is  0.3%. 

From  Table  3.5  we  see  there  are  399  Power  Approximation  policies 
ar.d  450  Analogy  Approximation  policies  in  Blocks  A  and  D.  Thus,  the 
Analogy  Approximation  recommends  a  reorder  point  with  the  same  sign  (+ 
or  -)  as  optimal  more  frequently  than  the  Power  Approximation.  Further, 
there  are  only  five  Analogy  and  one  Power  Approximation  policies  that 
recommend  a  negative  reorder  point  when  the  optimal  policy  recommends  a 
positive  one  (Block  Bj .  Finally,  in  Blocks  A,  B,  and  D  the  Analogy 
Approximation's  average  percent  deviation  in  total  cost  per  item  is 
1.0%,  0.0%,  and  0.3%  (respectively),  compared  to  the  Power 
Approximation’s  1.8%,  0.1%,  and  0.5%.  For  these  blocks,  the  Power 
Approximation's  higher  average  percent  deviation  is  partially  explained 
by  its  relatively  more  frequent  ordering  (especially  for  Block  A) . 

3.3.2  Interpretation  of  the  Results 

For  the  480  item  system,  the  Power  and  Analogy  Approximations  have 
nearly  identical  average  total  costs  ($2.13)  and  stockout  frequencies 
(C.06).  Cn  an  aggregate  basis,  however,  the  Analogy  Approximation 
deviates  less  from  optimal  total  costs  than  the  Power  Approximation 
(0.7%  versus  1.1%).  Further,  although  both  approximations  allow  fewer 
stockouts  than  optimal,  the  Power  Approximation  provides  greater 
protection  from  stockouts  than  the  Analogy  Approximation  (-17.1%  versus 
-14.2%) . 

These  results  are  explained  by  the  tradeoffs  each  approximation  is 
making.  The  Analogy  Approximation  holds  9%  more  inventory  yet  orders 
3.8%  less  frequently  than  optimal.  In  contrast,  the  Power  Approximation 
holds  8.3%  more  inventory  yet  orders  0.1%  more  frequently  than  optimal. 


Thus,  although  the  Analogy  Approximation  deviates  less  from  optimal 
total  costs,  the  Power  Approximation  provides  better  service.  The  most 
remarkable  result,  however,  is  that  both  approximations  performed  close 
to  optimal  over  a  large  parameter  set. 

3.4  Interpolation  and  Extrapolation  Analysis 


The  Power  Approximation  was  used  to  test  the  sensitivity  of 
approximately  optimal  policies  to  parameters  interpolated  and 
extrapolated  from  the  original  parameter  set.  Table  3.6  shows  the 
distribution  of  policy  parameters  for  the  constrained  optimal  and  Power 
Approximation  policies.  From  Table  3.6,  we  see  that  the  ranges  for 
s  .  (2=2-0),  S  ^  (7=8-1),  and  D  r  (6=7-1)  are  larger  than  the 

corresponding  ranges  for  s  (1=1-0) ,  S  (5=6-1) ,  and  D  (5=6-1) . 

co  co  co 

Further,  50%  of  the  S  __  and  D_  values  are  between  2  and  4,  whereas  50% 


l  r  the 


and  D  values  are  between  1.5  and  3. 


Table  3.6 

A  Comparison  of  Constrained  Optimal  and  Constrained  Power 
Approximation  Policy  Parameters  -  32  Interpolated  and 
Extrapolated  Cases 


Policy 

Parameter 


Percentile 

0 

25 

50 

75 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0.5 

2 

1 

1. 

5  2.5 

3 

6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

8 

1 

1  . 

5  2 

3 

6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

7 

The  pattern  of  approximately  optimal  policies  exceeding  optimal 


cost  found  in  Section  3.3.1  applies  for  the  32  item  system  as  well.  On 
average,  the  Power  Approximation  is  more  expensive  ($1.92  versus  $1.84) 
yet  allows  fewer  stockouts  (0.02  versus  0.03)  than  optimal  (Table  3.7) . 
The  higher  cost  of  approximation  policies  is  due  to  a  nearly  30%  higher 
average  inventory  investment  than  optimal  ($1.30  versus  $1.00).  Even 
the  resulting  savings  in  ordering  and  stockout  penalty  costs  cannot 
offset  the  additional  costs  from  the  approximation's  higher  inventory 
investment. 


Table  3.7 

A  Comparison  of  Constrained  Optimal  and  Constrained  Power 
Approximation  Operating  Characteristics  -  32  Item  System 


Average 

Costs 

Policy 

Total 

Setup  Hold 

Penalty 

Optimal 

$1.84 

$  .64  $1.00 

$  .20 

0.03 

Power  Ap. 

1.92 

.51  1.30 

.11 

0.02 

The  most  interesting  result,  however,  is  found  in  Table  3.8,  which 
summarizes  the  approximation's  casewise  percent  deviation  from  optimal 
total  costs.  Two-thirds  of  the  32  cases  deviate  from  the  optimal  by 
less  than  5%.  Further,  seven  of  the  eleven  cases  with  5.0%  or  more 
deviation  had  a  mean  demand  value  of  0.05  demands/period  (roughly  3 
demands/year) .  In  fact,  the  four  cases  where  the  approximation 
performed  the  worst  had  a  mean  demand  of  0.05  demands/per iod. 
Nonetheless,  viewing  the  cases  as  a  32  item  system,  the  approximation's 


average  percent  deviation  from  optimal  total  costs  is  only  4.6%.  This 


indicates  how  robust  approximately  optimal  policies  are  to  interpolated 


and  extrapolated  parameters. 


Table  3.8 

The  Deviation  From  Optimal  Total  Costs  for  the  Power 
Approximation  as  Applied  to  32  Interpolated  and 
Extrapolated  Parameter  Cases 


Percent  Deviation 
in  Total  Costs 

Number 
of  Cases 

Cumulative 

Percentage 

[0.0,  1.0) 

8 

25% 

[1.0,  3.0) 

6 

44% 

[3.0,  5.0) 

7 

66% 

[5.0,  10.0) 

6 

84% 

[10.0,  15.0) 

2 

91% 

[15.0,  20.0) 

1 

94% 

[20.0,  25.0) 

1 

97% 

[25.0,  26.0] 

1 

100% 

3 . 5  Conclusions 

This  research  has  compared  the  performance  of  constrained  Power  and 
Analogy  Approximations  to  constrained  optimal  (s,S)  policies.  The 
central  result  is  how  close  to  optimal  both  approximations  performed 
for  the  480  test  cases.  On  average,  for  a  480  item  system,  both 
approximations  deviated  from  the  optimal  total  costs  by  roughly  1%  or 
less.  Recall  that  this  compares  with  the  0.5%  deviation  reported  by 
Ehrhardt  and  Mosier  [15]  for  the  unconstrained  Revised  Power 
Approximation.  In  essence,  the  Power  and  Analogy  Approximations'  higher 
total  costs  come  from  a  different  balance  being  struck  among  the 
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components  of  tot’i  cost.  That  is,  the  constrained  approximations  trade 
slightly  higher  holding  costs  for  better  service. 

The  approximation  performance  deteriorates  slightly  with  the 
interpolated  and  extrapolated  parameter  set.  On  average,  total  costs 
are  4.6%  higher  than  optimal.  Many  of  the  cases  with  total  cost 
deviations  exceeding  5%  are  for  a  mean  demand  of  less  than  three 
demands  per  year  (the  smallest  value  used  in  this  research) .  These 
results  are  still  acceptable  from  a  practitioner's  point  of  view. 

The  findings  in  Chapters  2  and  3  make  two  significant  points  for 
inventory  managers.  First,  Chapter  2  shows  that  negative  reorder  points 
in  (s,S)  inventory  policies  may  be  eliminated  by  constraining  s  ^  0. 
Although  constrained  reorder  points  increase  the  system's  average  total 
costs,  the  effect  is  not  excessive.  For  the  182  items  with  constrained 
reorder  points,  the  increase  averaged  only  7.7%.  Chapter  3  has  shown 
that  constrained  (s,S)  policies  are  effectively  computed  using 
approximation  techniques.  The  cost  penalty  for  using  approximately 
optimal  (s,S)  policies  is  small.  The  results  in  this  chapter  assume 
that  the  mean  demand  per  period  is  known.  Chapter  4  relaxes  this 
assumption  and  reevaluates  the  performance  of  approximately  optimal 
policies  when  demand  parameters  are  statistically-derived. 


CHAPTER  4 


AN  EVALUATION  OF  CONSTRAINED  APPROXIMATELY  OPTIMAL 
(s,S)  INVENTORY  POLICIES  UNDER  LOW  DEMAND  (ESTIMATED  MEAN) 

4.1  Introduction 

Approximately  optimal  (s,S)  policies  diminish  the  computational 
burden  of  calculating  optimal  (s,S)  policies.  Chapter  3  showed  that 
approximation  methods  perform  well  under  low  demand  where  the  mean  is 
known.  For  an  experimental  system  of  480  items,  the  overall  increase  in 
cost  from  using  approximately  optimal  policies  ranged  from  0.7%  to  1.1% 

A  critical  test  of  the  approximation  methods  is  how  well  they 
perform  in  a  statistical  demand  environment,  where  the  demand 
parameters  are  estimated  from  historical  demand  data.  This  test  is 
important  since  even  "optimal"  (s,S)  policies  may  not  be  optimal  when 
their  demand  parameters  are  estimated.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  1, 
finding  an  optimal  statistical  estimation  procedure  remains  an  open 
research  issue.  Thus,  a  computer  simulation  model  is  used  to  evaluate 
the  approximations  in  a  statistical  environment. 

This  chapter  assesses  the  performance  of  constrained  Power  and 
Analogy  Approximations  when  mean  demand  per  period  is  low  and  is 
statistically  estimated  from  historical  data.  The  research  establishes 
that  both  approximations  perform  similarly.  For  a  96  item  system,  the 
constrained  optimal  policies'  average  total  cost  per  item  is  $1.95  as 
compared  to  $2.01  and  $2.02  for  the  constrained  Analogy  and  Power 
Approximations,  respectively. 


The  differences  between  the  two  approximations  are  more  distinct 


comparing  their  aggregate  deviation  from  optimal  policy  operating 
characteristics  (equation  2.3).  On  average,  the  Analogy  Approximation's 
total  cost  is  3.1%  greater  than  optimal  while  the  Power  Approximation's 
total  cost  is  3.8%  larger.  This  difference  is  statistically 
significant.  As  in  Chapter  3,  both  approximations  have  fewer  stockouts 
than  optimal;  the  Power  Approximation  provides  better  service  than  the 
Analogy  Approximation  (a  reduction  in  stockouts  of  -13.4%  versus 
-9.7%),  but  requires  a  higher  inventory  investment  (an  increase  of 
11.1%  versus  10.0%). 

Section  4.2  reviews  the  approximation  methods,  the  simulation 
model's  structure,  the  test  parameter  set,  and  the  performance 
criteria.  Section  4.3  evaluates  the  simulation  results  for  two  96  item 
systems  operating  under  each  approximation,  one  has  Poisson  demands  of 
the  other  Negative  Binomial  demands.  Finally,  Section  4.4  draws 
conclusions  from  these  results. 

4.2  Simulation  Method 

4.2.1  The  Approximation  Techniques 

The  constrained  Power  and  Analogy  Approximations,  described  in 
Sections  3.2.1  and  3.2.2,  respectively,  are  used  in  the  simulations. 

4.2.2  Description  of  the  Simulation 

The  simulation  is  accomplished  by  a  FORTRAN  program  that  evaluates 
approximately  optimal  (s,S)  inventory  policies  for  multi-item  systems. 
It  was  written  by  MacCormick  in  1975  and  refined  by  Ehrhardt  in  1976. 
The  simulation  program  computes  the  expected  operating  characteristics 
for  each  item  in  the  system  [10,11],  using  conditional  Monte  Carlo 
sampling  and  antithetic  sampling  techniques  to  reduce  the  variance  of 
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these  estimates  [14] .  Many  other  researchers  have  used  this  simulation, 
including  MacCormick  [32] ,  Estey  and  Kaufman  [17] ,  Klincewicz  [30] , 
Ehrhardt  [10,11],  Kaufman  [29],  Blazer  [4],  and  Jacobs  [26]. 

Three  important  modifications  were  made  to  the  simulation  model  for 
this  research.  First,  since  demand  is  Poisson  distributed,  the 
subroutine  estimating  the  demand  parameters  was  modified  to  set  the 
sample  variance  equal  the  sample  mean.  Second,  the  subroutines 
calculating  the  inventory  policies  were  modified  to  compute  the 
constrained  Power  and  Analogy  Approximations.  Finally,  the  simulation 
was  modified  to  accommodate  mean  demand  values  smaller  than  one  demand 
per  period.  These  modifications  were  validated  by:  1)  printing 
intermediate  values,  2)  computing  policies  with  the  same  source  code 
used  in  Chapter  3  and  verified  with  hand  calculations,  and  3) 
comparing  the  simulation  output  with  optimal  policies  and  their 
operating  characteristics  for  reasonableness. 

4.2.3  Experimental  Design 

Due  to  the  simulation's  lengthy  run  time,  a  subset  of  96  cases, 
shown  in  Table  4.1,  was  selected  from  the  480  case  parameter  set  used 

Table  4.1 

Experiment  with  96  Parameter  Cases 


Parameter 

Values 

K/h 

$4.3,  10,  40,  200 

h/h 

$1 

p/h 

$4,  9 

L 

0,  2,  4 

U 

0.2  (.2)  0.8 
(Poisson) 

in  Chapters  2  and  3.  These  96  cases  are  broadly  representative  of  the 
original  parameter  set.  Mote  that  K,  p  and  h  are  reexpressed  as  K/h, 
p/h  and  h/h=l  in  Table  4.1.  Normalizing  the  value  of  h  is  required  by 
the  simulation's  design. 

For  each  parameter  case,  the  approximately  optimal  (s,S)  policy  is 
recomputed  every  26  periods,  with  the  simulation  running  for  200  such 
revisions.  Thus,  if  the  period  is  a  week,  the  (s,S)  policy  is  revised 
semiannually  and  the  simulation  runs  for  100  years.  At  each  policy 
revision,  the  previous  26  periods  of  demand  history  are  used  to  compute 
a  new  sample  mean  for  demand.  The  demand  estimate  is  then  used  to 
recompute  the  (s,S)  policy  to  be  used  for  the  next  26  periods. 

Further,  from  the  100  years  of  simulated  history,  the  model 
computes  several  estimated  operating  characteristics,  including:  1) 
expected  total  cost  per  period,  2)  expected  setup  cost  per  period,  3) 
expected  holding  cost  per  period,  4)  expected  penalty  cost  per  period, 
and  5)  stockout  frequency.  These  operating  characteristics  are 
directly  comparable  to  outputs  for  optimal  policies  produced  by 
Kaufman's  program  [28]. 

4.2.4  Evaluating  Performance 

The  performance  of  constrained  optimal  (s,S)  policies  under  known 
mean  demand  is  the  basis  of  comparison  for  the  constrained  Power  and 
Analogy  Approximations  operating  in  a  statistical  environment. 
Performance  is  measured  as  the  average  percent  deviation  from  the 
optimum  for  the  differing  (s,S)  policy  operating  characteristics. 
Section  2.2.6  described  how  this  performance  degradation  is  calculated. 
Note  that  the  deviation  may  be  calculated  on  a  casewise  or  an  aggregate 
base,  depending  on  whether  individual  or  system  differences  are  to  be 
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4.3  Evaluation  of  Results 
4.3.1  Simulation  Results 

Table  4.2  compares  the  distribution  of  (s,S)  policy  parameters  for 
the  96  constrained  optimal  (co) ,  constrained  Power  Approximation  (cp) 
and  constrained  Analogy  Approximation  (ca)  cases.  For  each  of  the  96 
cases,  the  (s,S)  policy  parameters  for  both  approximations  were 
averaged  over  100  years  of  simulated  history;  Table  4.2  shows  the 
distribution  of  these  average  s,  S,  and  D  values.  The  constrained 
optimal  (s,S)  policy  parameters  are  the  s,  S,  and  D  values  when  mean 
demand  is  known.  The  distribution  of  policy  parameters  (s,  S,  and  D) 
for  both  approximations  in  the  simulation  is  similar  to  that  for 
optimal  policies.  The  most  notable  difference  is  in  the  range  of  S  and 

Table  4.2 

A  Comparison  of  (s,S)  Policy  Parameters  for  the  Constrained  Power 
and  Analogy  Approximations  in  a  Statistical  Environment  with 
Constrained  Optimal  Policies  with  Known  Mean  Demand  -  96  Cases 


m 


Policy 

Parameter 


I  Percentile  j 

0 

25 

50 

75 

100 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1.5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

1 

4 

6 

9 

21 

1 

4 

6 

10.5 

23 

2 

4 

6 

10 

21 

1 

3 

5 

9 

20 

1 

3 

5 

9.5 

21 

2 

3 

5 

9.5 

19 

Legend; 

s  *  Reorder  Point 
S  *  Stockage  Objective 
D  -  S-s 


co  *  Constrained  Optimal 

cp  «  Constrained  Power  Approx. 

ca  *  Constrained  Analogy  Approx. 


$ 
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D  values.  The  Power  Approximation's  S  and  D  ranges  (22*23-1  and 
20*21-1,  respectively)  are  larger  them  the  optimal  ranges  (20*21-1  and 
19*20-1),  whereas  the  Analogy  Approximation's  ranges  (19*21-2  and 
17*19-2)  are  smaller  them  optimal.  Section  3.3.1  notes  that  the  Power 
Approximation's  S  and  D  ranges  are  larger  than  optimal  under  known  mean 
demand  too.  In  contrast,  the  Analogy  Approximation,  under  known  mean 
demand,  had  s,  S,  and  D  ranges  identical  to  the  optimal. 

Table  4.3  shows  the  aggregate  operating  characteristics  for  the  96 
item  system.  When  the  mean  demand  per  period  is  known,  the  average 
total  cost  per  item  for  the  Analogy  and  Power  Approximations  is 
slightly  greater  than  optimal  ($1.97  and  $1.98  versus  $1.95, 
respectively) .  Also,  the  approximations  allow  fewer  stockouts  than 

Table  4.3 

A  Comparison  of  Constrained  Optimal  with  the  Constrained 
Power  and  Analogy  Approximations'  Operating  Characteristics 
Under  Known  and  Estimated  Mean  Demand  -  96  Item  System 


Policy 

Average  ! 

Costs 

KlliU-Ji 

Hold 

Penalty 

Optimal  (kn) 

$1.95 

$  .72 

$  .97 

$  .27 

T - 

0.07 

Power  (kn) 

1.98 

.72 

1.06 

.19 

0.05 

Power  (est) 

2.02 

.74 

1.07 

.22 

0.06 

Analogy  (kn) 

1.97 

.70 

1.05 

.22 

0.06 

Analogy  (est) 

2.01 

.71 

1.06 

.24 

0.06 

optimal  (0.06  and  0.05  versus  0.07).  As  in  Section  3.3.1,  the  Power 
Approximation  incurs  higher  ordering  costs  and  lower  stockout  penalty 
costs  than  the  Analogy  Approximation.  However,  it  also  holds  slightly 


more  inventory  than  the  Analogy  Approximation 


The  operating  characteristics  are  aggregated  for  the  statistically 


estimated  mean  demand  per  period  (Table  4.3).  The  Analogy  and  Power 
Approximations  have  a  higher  average  total  cost  per  item  than  optimal 
($2.01  and  $2.02  versus  $1.95,  respectively),  yet  allow  fewer  stockouts 
than  optimal  (0.06  and  0.06  versus  0.07).  (Note  that  the  optimal  policy 
results  assume  that  the  mean  demand  is  known).  As  before,  the  Power 
Approximation  has  higher  ordering  and  holding  costs  than  the  Analogy 
Approximation,  but  lower  stockout  penalty  costs. 

The  results  in  Table  4.4  show  the  aggregate  average  percent 
deviation  in  operating  characteristics  for  the  96  item  system.  When  the 
mean  demand  per  period  is  known,  the  Analogy  Approximation  system 
averages  0.8%  higher  total  costs  than  optimal,  while  the  Power 


Table  4.4 

A  Comparison  of  Operating  Characteristics  for  Two  Constrained 
Approximation  Policies  to  the  Optimum  When  Mean  Demand 
is  Known  and  Estimated  -  96  Item  System 


Policy 

Average  Percent  Deviation 

Costs 

Total 

Setup 

Hold 

Power  (kn) 

1.3 

0.8 

9.7 

-27.5 

-18.9 

Power  (est) 

3.8 

2.3 

11.1 

-18.9 

-13.4 

Analogy  (kn) 

0.8 

-2.9 

8.8 

-18.1 

-13.6 

Analogy  (est) 

3.1 

-1.0 

10.0 

-10.5 

-  9.7 

Approximation  system  averages  1.3%  higher  costs.  The  Power 
Approximation  allows  18.9%  fewer  stockouts  than  optimal,  compared  to 
the  Analogy  Approximation  which  allows  13.6%  fewer  stockouts. 


When  the  mean  demand  per  period  is  statistically  estimated,  both 


approximations  realize  additional  performance  degradation.  The 
aggregate  average  percent  deviation  in  total  costs  for  both 
approximations  is  roughly  three  to  four  times  larger  than  it  was  when 
mean  demand  is  known.  The  Wilcoxon  matched-pairs  signed-rank  test  was 
used  to  determine  if  there  was  a  statistically  significant  cost 
difference  between  the  Analogy  and  Power  Approximation  policies.  The 
Wilcoxon  matched-pairs  signed-rank  test  allows  making  inferences  about 
treatments  (Power  and  Analogy  Approximations)  when  sample  pairs  are 
matched  on  all  the  other  parameter  values.  The  test  is  appropriate  when 
the  amount  and  direction  of  difference  between  the  paired  observations 
com  be  measured  (total  cost) ,  and  the  observations  are  based  on  an 
element  of  randomness  (simulated  demand) .  The  test  revealed  that  there 
is  a  significant  difference  in  the  approximations'  cost  performance  at 
a  significance  level  of  0.01  (z  *  -2.5).  The  reduction  in  stockouts  is 
noticeably  less.  Nevertheless,  the  increase  in  systemwide  costs  that 
results  from  using  statistically  estimated  means  is  only  3  to  4%  above 
optimal  with  known  mean. 

2 

4.3.2  Supplementary  Simulation  with  a  / u  *9 

For  a  supplementary  comparison  of  the  constrained  approximation 
methods,  their  relative  performance  is  evaluated  for  a  demand 
distribution  having  variance  larger  than  the  mean.  The  simulation  is 
repeated  using  the  parameter  set  in  Table  4.1,  except  that  demand  is 
assumed  to  have  a  Negative  Binomial  distribution  with  a 
variance-to-mean  ratio  of  nine.  The  selection  of  this  variance-to-mean 
ratio  for  the  Negative  Binomial  distribution  is  motivated  by  the 
earlier  work  of  Ehrhardt  [10,11].  In  a  low  demand  environment,  the 


Negative  Binomial  distribution  may  be  appropriate  when  separate  demand 
occurrences  within  a  period  are  for  multiple  items.  For  example , 
replacement  demands  for  aircraft  tires  at  a  base  may  evidence  a  high 
variance-to-mean  ratio.  For  these  supplementary  simulations,  the  sample 

mean  and  sample  variance  of  26  historical  demands  are  used  to  estimate 

2 

the  p  and  o  in  the  Power  and  Analogy  Approximation  methods  at  each 
policy  revision. 

Appendix  II  shows  the  96  item  system  operating  characteristics  and 
their  aggregate  deviation  from  optimal  values  in  a  statistical 
environment.  The  Power  and  Analogy  Approximations'  average  total  cost 
per  item  is  $3.90  and  $4.02,  respectively,  as  compared  to  the  optimal 
value  $3.23.  Thus,  the  Power  Approximation  incurs  a  20.8%  increase  in 
cost  as  compared  to  24.6%  for  the  Analogy  Approximation,  when  compared 
to  optimal  with  known  mean  and  variance.  Using  the  Wilcoxon 
matched-pairs  signed-rank  test,  this  cost  performance  difference  is 
statistically  significant  <p  <  0.001,  z  =  -6.0).  The  approximations 
also  allow  fewer  stockouts  than  optimal.  Thus,  the  increase  in  costs  is 
primarily  due  to  investing  in  higher  levels  of  inventory. 

4.3.3  Interpretation  of  Results 

For  the  96  item  system,  both  approximations  using  statistically 
estimated  mean  demand  experience  higher  total  costs  but  fewer  stockouts 
than  optimal  policies  operating  under  known  mean  demand.  The  Power 
Approximation  orders  more  frequently  and  holds  more  inventory  than 
optimal.  The  Analogy  Approximation  orders  less  frequently,  and  holds 
more  inventory  than  optimal.  When  demand  is  low,  the  Analogy 
Approximation  has  slightly  smaller  total  costs  than  the  Power 


Approximation  when  demand  is  Poisson,  but  the  Power  Approximation  is 
somewhat  better  when  demand  is  Negative  Binomial. 

The  most  notable  result  is  the  aggregate  average  percent  deviation 
from  optimal  total  costs  for  the  96  item  system  with  Poisson  demand.  It 
is  shown  in  Table  4.4  that  this  aggregate  average  percent  deviation  is 
only  3.1%  and  3.8%  for  the  constrained  Analogy  and  Power 
Approximations,  respectively. 

Ehrhardt  [10]  used  the  same  inventory  simulation  with  a  72  item 
system  operating  under  the  unconstrained  Power  Approximation.  He 
compared  Power  Approximation  policies  under  statistically  estimated 
demand  parameters  with  optimal  (s,S)  policies  for  the  "full- 
information"  case  (known  mean  and  variance  of  demand).  Although  his 
parameter  set  differed  from  Table  4.1  (including  larger  mean  demand 
values  from  a  Negative  Binomial  distribution) ,  Ehrhardt  reported  an 
aggregate  average  deviation  11.5%  above  the  optimal  total  cost  [10],  In 
the  supplementary  simulation,  given  in  Appendix  II,  the  comparable 
percent  rises  to  20.8%  when  demand  is  low. 

Jacobs  [26]  also  used  the  same  inventory  simulation  with 
intentionally  biased,  statistically  estimated  demand  parameters.  With 
virtually  the  same  72  item  parameter  set  as  Ehrhardt' s,  Jacobs  compared 
the  unconstrained  Analogy  and  Power  Approximations  for  the  statistical 
and  full-information  environments.  His  biased  estimation  procedure 
reduced  the  degradation  resulting  from  statistically-derived  demand 
parameters.  Jacobs  reports  aggregate  average  deviations  7.4%  and  8.5% 
above  the  full-information  Power  and  Analogy  Approximations, 
respectively  [26] . 
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Thus,  when  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  demand  is  Poisson 
distributed,  approximately  optimal  (s,S)  policies  perform  extremely 
well  in  a  statistical  environment.  This  performance  would  be  highly 
satisfactory  to  inventory  practitioners. 

4 . 4  Conclusions 

This  research  has  examined  how  the  constrained  Power  and  Analogy 
Approximations  perform  in  a  statistical  environment.  Overall,  both 
approximations  performed  very  well,  deviating  less  than  4%  from  the 
constrained  optimum  while  operating  in  a  statistical  demand 
environment.  On  average,  both  approximations  are  slightly  more  costly 
but  allow  fewer  stockouts  than  optimal.  Consistent  with  the  previous 
chapter,  the  Analogy  Approximation  has  a  slight  edge  in  total  cost 
performance,  and  the  Power  Approximation  provided  better  service.  The 
difference  in  cost  performance  between  the  two  approximations  is 
statistically  significant  at  the  0.01  level.  When  demand  is  Negative 
Binomial,  however,  the  relative  cost  performance  of  the  two 
approximations  reverses.  In  this  case  the  difference  in  cost 
performance  is  statistically  significant  at  the  0.001  level. 

In  summary,  it  has  been  shown  that  approximately  optimal  (s,S) 
inventory  models  perform  well  when  mean  demand  is  low  and  the  reorder 
point  is  constrained  to  be  nonnegative.  Furthermore,  these  constrained, 
approximately  optimal  inventory  models  perform  to  within  1%  of  optimal 
total  costs  when  the  mean  demand  is  known,  and  4%  when  the  mean  demand 
is  statistically  estimated  from  historical  data.  Inventory 
practitioners  would  find  this  degree  of  cost  performance  acceptable. 

The  focus  of  this  study  now  shifts  to  a  search  for  approximating 
formulas  for  (s,S)  inventory  policy  operating  characteristics  in 
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CHAPTER  5 


REGRESSION  DERIVED  APPROXIMATIONS  FOR  CONSTRAINED 
OPTIMAL  AND  APPROXIMATELY  OPTIMAL  (s,S)  INVENTORY 
POLICY  OPERATING  CHARACTERISTICS 

5 . 1  Introduction 

Besides  simplifying  the  calculation  of  (s,S)  inventory  policies, 
approximation  techniques  also  lessen  the  associated  information 
requirements.  As  with  (s,S)  approximations,  decision  makers  can  apply 
approximations  to  quickly  and  easily  estimate  the  operating 
characteristics  of  inventory  policies.  This  gives  managers  better 
insight  into  the  likely  operational  impact  of  new  inventory  policies 
without  having  to  actually  implement  them.  These  operational  impacts 
include:  gauging  the  sensitivity  of  average  total  cost  to  changing  mean 
demand,  or  the  impact  of  consolidating  warehouses,  or  evaluating  the 
benefit  of  shortening  lead  times. 

This  chapter  develops  regression  derived  operating  characteristic 
approximations  for  the  constrained  optimal  and  constrained  Power 
Approximation  inventory  policies  under  low  demand.  Since  Chapter  3 
showed  both  policies  perform  similarly,  it  is  not  too  surprising  that 
their  operating  characteristic  approximations  are  also  similar.  The 
five  approximations  are:  1)  total  cost,  2)  replenishment  cost,  3) 
holding  cost,  4)  backlog  cost,  and  5)  backlog  protection.  All  the 

approximations,  except  for  backlog  cost,  have  coefficients  of 

2 

determination  (r  )  of  0.944  or  higher  and  average  absolute  deviations 
of  less  than  12%  from  their  respective  actual  values.  Further, 


comparing  the  total  cost  approximations  with  previously  reported 


results  confirms  that  these  approximations  are  dependent  on  the 
parameter  set.  That  is,  when  approximations  developed  for  a  specific 
parameter  set  are  used  to  predict  the  inventory  policy  operating 
characteristics  of  other  parameter  sets,  the  approximation's 
performance  degrades  if  there  is  a  substantial  difference  between  the 
two  sets. 

Section  5.2  specifies  the  regression  model,  the  associated 
parameter  set,  and  the  performance  criteria  that  are  fit.  Section  5.3 
describes  the  five  performance  approximations  for  the  constrained 
optimal  and  Power  Approximation  inventory  policies,  and  compares  the 
two  total  cost  approximations'  performance  with  a  previously  reported 
approximation.  Section  5.4  proposes  several  applications  of  the 
approximations.  Finally,  Section  5.5  draws  conclusions  about  these 
operating  characteristic  approximations. 

5 . 2  Methodology 

5.2.1  The  Regression  Models 

The  operating  characteristic  approximation  regression  models  are 
patterned  after  the  general  model  described  by  Ehrhardt  [16]  in  1985. 
Following  his  notation,  the  operating  characteristics  which  include 
total  cost  T,  holding  cost  H,  replenishment  cost  R,  and  backlog  cost  B, 
are  transformed  to  T/h,  H/h,  R/h,  and  B/h,  respectively.  Further, 
backlog  protection  P  is  defined  as  one  minus  the  stockout  frequency. 
These  characteristics  are  the  dependent  variables  for  a  series  of 
curvilinear,  stepwise  regression  runs. 

Recall  that  K  is  the  ordering  setup  cost,  h  is  the  holding  cost  per 
ur.it  per  period,  p  is  the  penalty  cost  per  unit  per  period,  L  is  the 
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delivery  lag,  and  y  is  the  mean  demand  per  period.  Given  these 
parameters,  the  four  cost  characteristics  (T/h,  H/h,  R/h,  B/h)  are  fit 
to  the  same  general  multiplicative  model  which  was  shown  to  be 
effective  in  Ehrhardt  [16] .  For  example,  the  expression  for  total  cost 
is 

(5.1)  T/h  =  c(L+l)a(L+1)  +  b (1/L+l)  +  c (L+l) 2  +  d (1/L+l) 2* 

(K/h)e(K/h)  +  f<h/k)  +  i  (K/h) 2  +  l(h/K)2* 

2  2 

(p/h)m(P/h^  +  n (h/p)  +  o (p/h)  +  r (h/p)  * 

(y)s(u)  +  t(l/u)  +  u(p)  2  +  v  (1/y  )  2f 

where  the  regression  coefficients  are  {a,b,c,d,e,f ,i,l,m,n,o,r,s,t,u,v} 

and  the  fitting  variables  are  {(L+l),  (1/L+l),  (L+l)2,  (1/L+l)2,  and 

(9/h) ,  (h/6),  (0/h)2,  (h/6)2  for  0  =  K,  p,  and  y } .  Each  multiplicative 

model  is  logarithmically  transformed  to  a  linear  expression  for  the 

regression  runs.  As  Ehrhardt  notes,  "the  resulting  coefficients  of 

determination  . . .  [refer]  to  the  proportion  of  variance  explained  for 

the  logarithmically  transformed  variables  [16]." 

The  backlog  protection  model,  however,  is  slightly  different  from 

its  cost  counterparts.  Ehrhardt  comments  that  [16] s 

The  best  approximation  for  backlog  protection  was  obtained  by 
departing  from  the  [multiplicative]  regression  approach  ...  and 
using  a  theoretical  result.  When  demand  is  continuously 
distributed,  an  optimal  policy  yields  tt/(1+tt)  for  backlog 
protection  P  [where  P  =  l  -  stockout  frequency] .  Alternatively,  if 
the  demand  distributions  are  discrete,  tt/(1+tt)  is  a  lower  bound  on 
P  for  optimal  policies. 

where  -  =  p/h.  Thus,  the  backlog  protection  regression  model  is: 

(5.2)  P  =  (c  +  a (L+l)  +  b(l/L+l)  +  c(L+l)2  +  d(l/L+l)2  + 

e (k/h)  +  f (h/K)  +  i (K/h)2  +  l(h/K)2  + 
m(p/h)  +  n(h/p)  +  o(p/h)2  +  r(h/p)2  + 

S(y)  +  t(l/u)  +  u(u)2  +  V(l/y)2)/(l+ir). 
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It  should  be  noted  that  Equation  5.2  uses  more  fitting  variables  than 
the  single  penalty  cost  p  variable  used  by  Ehrhardt  [16] ;  this  was  done 
to  make  the  regression  models  more  consistent. 

5.2.2  Parameter  Set 

The  regression  models'  fitted  variables  come  from  the  operating 
characteristics  of  the  480  constrained  optimal  and  constrained  Power 
Approximation  policies  described  in  Sections  2.2.4  and  3.2.3, 
respectively.  These  variables  are  transformed  as  discussed  above. 

5.2.3  Evaluating  Performance 

The  operating  characteristic  approximations  are  evaluated  with  two 
measures.  The  first  measure  is  the  coefficient  of  determination  (r2). 
Since  these  regressions  are  curve  fits  to  mathematical  functions,  not 
statistically  estimated  functions,  the  r2  value  indicates  how  well  the 
curve  matches  the  operating  characteristic  values  over  the  selected 
parameter  range. 

The  second  measure  is  the  average  percent  deviation  of  the 

approximation's  predicted  value  from  the  actual  constrained  optimum  or 

constrained  Power  Approximation  value.  This  deviation,  calculated  on  a 

casewise  basis  and  averaged  over  the  480  cases,  is  expressed  on  an 

absolute  X  basis 
a 

n 


(5.3)  X 

a 


Y.  )/Y. 


l  l 


*  100, 


n 

where  n  is  the  number  of  observations,  Y  is  the  fitted  operating 

i 

characteristic  value,  and  Y  is  the  actual  value.  Equation  5.3 

i 

emphasizes  how  helpful  the  approximation  would  be  to  an  inventory 
manager  trying  to  predict  a  given  (s,S)  inventory  policy's  operating 


characteristics 


The  procedure  for  fitting  a  given  approximation  starts  with  running 

a  stepwise  regression  for  the  log-linear  model.  Three  of  the  stepwise 

models  for  each  approximation  are  then  selected  for  further  evaluation 

based  on  their  r2  values.  In  this  evaluation,  each  model's  fitted 

values  are  compared  to  the  characteristic's  actual  values  and  the 

average  percent  deviation  calculated.  An  intermediate  "best"  model  is 

then  selected  based  on  the  model's  size,  r2  value,  and  its  average 

percent  deviation  X  .  Based  on  this  intermediate  model,  up  to  5%  of  the 

a 

parameter  cases  with  the  largest  absolute  percent  deviations  are 
eliminated  as  outliers  (that  is,  poor  fits).  The  stepwise  regression  is 
then  repeated  with  the  revised  parameter  set  and  three  new  models  are 
chosen  for  further  evaluation.  Using  the  full  480  cases,  a  final  "best" 
model  for  the  performance  approximation  is  chosen.  This  procedure  is 
performed  twice  for  each  of  the  five  performance  characteristics,  once 
each  for  the  constrained  optimal  and  Power  Approximation  policies. 

A  good  example  of  this  procedure  is  the  development  of  the  average 
total  cost  per  period  approximation  for  constrained  optimal  policies 

(T  /h) .  The  procedure  begins  with  running  a  stepwise  regression  using 

co 

the  log-linear  version  of  equation  (5.1)  for  the  480  constrained 

optimal  policies.  Three  of  the  "better"  regression  models  are  applied 

2 

to  the  480  observations  (variable  number  *  6,  5,  and  4;  r  »  0.985, 

0.985,  and  0.980;  X  =  5.4,  5.4,  and  6.6,  respectively),  and  one  "best" 

a 

model  is  selected.  The  selected  model  is  from  step  5  of  the  regression 

(5.4)  T  /h  =  0.83592  *  (L+l) • 16628 (L+l) 
co 

*  (K/h) 


.  53012+1. 6070h/K 


> 

i  'y 

\  For  this  model,  r^*0.985,  Xa=5.4%,  and  57%  of  the  480  observations  had 

| 

|  absolute  deviations  Xa  <  5%.  The  21  observations  where  Xa  >  0.15  are 

deleted  from  the  data  set  as  "outliers"  and  the  stepwise  regression  is 

repeated,  again  using  the  log-linear  version  of  equation  (5.1).  The 

j  "best"  (and  final)  model  from  this  second  regression  is 

;  (5.5)  Tco/h  =  0.99143  *  (L+l) * 01374 (L+1) 

;  *  (K/h) *53117+1. 63582h/K 

*  (p/h)-00057^2  *  (y)*46624  . 

In  this  case,  r2  =  0.989,  Xa  -  5.4%,  and  nearly  61%  of  the  480 
observations  had  Xa  <  5%.  This  completes  the  development  of  the  Tco/h 
1  approximation . 

5.3  Evaluation  of  Results 

Appendix  III  gives  the  final  "best"  models  of  each  performance 
|  approximation  for  the  constrained  optimal  and  Power  Approximation 

policies.  Table  5.1  gives  the  performance  criteria  values  for  each  of 
the  final  "best"  models.  On  average,  the  approximations  for  backlog 
protection,  total  cost,  replenishment  cost,  and  holding  cost  tend  to  be 
unbiased,  and  their  average  absolute  percent  deviations  do  not  exceed 
12%.  In  contrast,  the  backlog  cost  approximations  are  poor.  These 
approximations  are  biased  towards  overestimating  the  backlog  cost  and 
their  average  absolute  percent  deviations  exceed  41%.  While  these 

findings  are  consistent  with  Ehrhardt  [16] ,  his  approximations 

2 

generally  have  larger  r  values  and  smaller  average  absolute  percent 
deviations . 

The  comparison  with  Ehrhardt' s  results  is  carried  further  in  Table 
5.2.  Here  the  total  cost  approximations  for  the  constrained  optimal 


(co) ,  constrained  Power  Approximation  (cp) ,  and  unconstrained  Power 
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Table  5.2 

A  Comparison  of  the  Performance  of  Three  Different  Total 
Cost  Approximations  with  Single  Parameter  Variations. 

Base  Case:  K  »  20,  h  *  0.5,  p  »  2,  L  *  2,  y  »  0.5  (Poisson). 


Changed 

Parameter 

Percentac 

re  Above  Actual  Value  | 

T  /h 
co 

T  /h 
cp 

T  /h 

P 

Base  Case 

2.2 

1.9 

-40.7 

K  3 

2.9 

5.8 

-45.8 

h  0.1 

-2.1 

-2.0 

-46.0 

0.3 

-0.1 

-41.5 

0.7 

3.4 

3.3 

-39.9 

p  9*h 

B 

-0.1 

-41.5 

L  0 

-6.4 

-6.6 

-43.2 

4 

4.2 

3.8 

-40.7 

u  0.1 

-4.5 

-4.3 

-37.3 

0.2 

-0.4 

-2.2 

-40.4 

0.3 

1.3 

-0.1 

-40.4 

0.4 

2.0 

1.8 

-40.0 

0.6 

2.0 

1.6 

-40.5 

0.7 

1.6 

1.2 

-40.6 

0.8 

1.3 

0.8 

-40.5 

0.9 

0.8 

0.3 

-40.7 

1.0 

0.1 

-0.6 

-41.0 

Legend: 

Tco/h  *  Constrained  Optimal  Total  Cost  Approx. 

Tcp/h  «  Constrained  Power  Approximation  Total  Cost  Approx. 
Tp/h  •  Unconstrained  Power  Approximation  Total  Cost  Approx. 


Rarely  do  T  /h  and  T  /h  exceed  5%  of  their  actual  values. 

•*  co  cp 

Further,  T  /h  consistently  underestimates  the  total  cost.  It  was 

r 

derived  for  a  parameter  set  having  different  demand  distributions  with 
larger  mean  demand  values.  These  results  confirm  Ehrhardt ' s  comment 
that  performance  approximations  are  not  independent  of  their  parameter 
sets  [16] : 
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The  fact  that  some  of  the  approximations  degrade  when  parameters 
are  extrapolated  is  not  surprising ,  since  the  expressions  cure 
numerical  fits  of  curves  that  are  empirically,  not  theoretically, 
motivated.  The  fitting  approach  we  have  described,  however,  can  be 
used  to  derive  different  numerical  approximations  that  would  be 
accurate  over  other  parameter  ranges. 


5.4  Applying  the  Approximations 

This  section  shows  how  one  of  the  operating  characteristic 
approximations  (Tco/h)  might  be  applied  to  three  common  inventory 
management  problems:  1)  gauging  the  sensitivity  of  average  total  cost 
to  changing  mean  demand,  2)  estimating  the  savings  from  consolidating 
warehouses,  and  3)  evaluating  the  benefit  of  shortening  lead  times. 
5.4.1  The  Sensitivity  of  Average  Total  Cost  to  Mean  Demand 

Inventory  managers  are  often  interested  in  how  sensitive  their 
inventory  operations  are  to  changes  in  the  mean  demand  per  period.  For 
example,  suppose  the  number  of  end  items  that  use  a  particular 
inventory  item  is  growing  (or  shrinking)  and  the  manager  wants  to  know 
how  this  will  affect  inventory  costs.  Equation  (5.5)  allows  the  manager 
to  estimate  the  impact  of  changing  mean  demand. 

Consider  a  base  case  where  K  *  $20,  h  ■  $0.50,  p  -  $2,  L  *  2,  and 
y  =  0.5.  We  first  provide  a  sensitivity  analysis  based  on  exact 
computations;  we  then  repeat  the  analysis  with  the  approximation.  Under 
a  constrained  optimal  (s,S)  policy,  the  true  expected  total  cost  per 
period  for  the  item  is  $3.07.  If  demand  increases  20%  (y  *  0.6),  then 
the  actual  total  cost  per  period  increases  to  $3.35.  Likewise,  if 
demand  drops  20%  (y  =  0.4),  then  the  actual  total  cost  per  period  falls 
to  $2.77.  Thus,  a  20%  increase  or  decrease  in  demand  results  in  a  +9% 
or  -10%  change  in  expected  total  costs  per  period,  respectively. 


Using  equation  (5.5)  to  achieve  the  sensitivity  analysis,  the 
expected  total  cost  per  period  is  approximated  as  $3.14  for  the  base 
case.  Further,  if  demand  rises  or  falls  by  20%,  (5.5)  estimates  that 
the  expected  total  cost  per  period  is  $3.42  or  $2.83,  respectively. 
Thus,  a  20%  increase  or  decrease  in  the  mean  demand  per  period  results 
in  a  +9%  or  -10%  change  in  total  costs  according  to  the  approximation 
(5.5).  Hence,  the  approximation  for  the  expected  total  cost  per  period 
gives  inventory  managers  the  ability  to  quickly  and  accurately  evaluate 
the  cost  impact  of  changing  demand  patterns. 

5.4.2  Estimating  Savings  from  Consolidating  Warehouses 

Frequently,  inventory  managers  want  to  know  whether  it  is  cheaper 
to  consolidate  the  stock  for  a  low  demand  item  at  a  single  warehouse, 
rather  than  to  distribute  the  stock  among  several  warehouses.  Consider 
again  a  constrained  optimal  (s,S)  policy  where  K  *  $20,  h  =  $0.50, 
p  =  $2,  and  L  =  2.  If  an  item  has  a  mean  demand  of  0.2  units  per 
period,  the  actual  expected  total  cost  per  period  of  stocking  it  at  one 
warehouse  is  $2.05.  Stocking  the  item  at  two  warehouses,  therefore, 
would  be  $4.10.  If  stocks  are  consolidated  at  one  warehouse,  so  that 
u  ■  0.4  for  that  warehouse,  the  actual  expected  total  cost  is  $2.77 
(exclusive  of  any  additional  shipping  charges) .  Essentially,  stocking 
the  item  at  two  warehouses  is  32%  more  expensive  than  consolidating  the 
inventory  at  one  warehouse. 

The  approximation  in  (5.5)  also  allows  an  evaluation  of  whether  to 
consolidate  inventories.  For  the  option  of  stocking  the  item  at  two 
warehouses  (u  -  0.2  units  per  period),  equation  (5.5)  implies  that  the 
expected  total  cost  per  period  is  $4.10.  For  the  second  option,  where 
only  one  warehouse  stocks  the  item  (y  ■  0.4  units  per  period),  the 


approximate  expected  total  cost  per  period  is  $2.83.  Thus  the 
approximation  indicates  that  there  is  a  31%  reduction  in  costs  due  to 
consolidation.  An  inventory  manager  using  the  approximation  (5.5)  could 
quickly  and  relatively  accurately  compare  the  costs  of  stocking  an  item 
at  a  single  warehouse  versus  multiple  warehouses.  Table  5.3  shows  the 
cost  data  for  the  two,  four,  and  eight  warehouse  cases.  For  each 
scenario,  the  approximation  demonstrates  its  value  as  a  quick  and 
accurate  predictor  of  actual  costs. 

5.4.3  Evaluating  the  Benefit  of  Shortening  Lead  Times 

The  last  application  shown  for  T  /h  helps  determine  the  benefit  of 

co 

decreasing  lead  times.  Inventory  managers  often  encounter  this  problem 
when  comparing  several  alternative  modes  of  shipping,  such  as,  air 
freight  versus  motor  carrier. 

Table  5.3 

Applying  the  T  /h  Operating  Characteristic  Approximation 
for  Determining  SSether  or  Not  to  Consolidate  Inventory  at  a 
Single  Warehouse  Location.  (K  =  $20,  h  *  $0.5,  p  =  $2.0,  L  *  2) 

Number  of  |  Expected  Total  Cost  per  Period 


Warehouses  (y) 

Actual  Cost 

Approximation  Cost 

2  (0.2) 

$4.10 

$4.10 

1  (0.4) 

2.77 

2.83 

%  Reduction 

32% 

31% 

4  (0.2) 

8.20 

8.18 

1  (0.8) 

3.86 

3.91 

%  Reduction 

53% 

52% 

8  (0.1) 

12.40 

11.85 

1  (0.8) 

3.86 

3.91 

%  Reduction 

69% 

67% 

.» 


Consider  a  constrained  optimal  (s,S)  policy  for  the  case  where 
K  =  $20,  h  *  $0.50,  p  =  $2,  and  V  *  0.5.  We  examine  what  is  the  impact 
of  reducing  L  by  50%,  such  as,  from  4  to  2.  When  L  =  2  and  4,  the 
actual  expected  total  cost  per  period  is  $3.07  and  and  $3.21, 
respectively.  (Note  that  these  amounts  do  not  include  transportation 
charges).  Thus,  in  a  low  demand  environment,  reducing  the  delivery  lag 
by  50%  decreases  costs  by  4%.  The  approximation  (5.5)  suggests  that 
when  L  =  2  and  4,  the  expected  total  cost  per  period  is  $3.14  and 
$3.35,  respectively.  This  implies  that  decreasing  lead  times  by  50% 
reduces  total  costs  by  6%.  Further,  (5.5)  suggests  that  reducing 
delivery  lag  by  another  50%  (L  =  1)  results  in  a  cost  of  $3.06,  or  only 
another  3%  cost  savings.  Thus,  (5.5)  provides  the  inventory  manager 
with  valuable  insights  into  the  firm's  opportunities  for  cost 
reductions.  What  is  really  important  is  the  ease  and  accuracy  of  using 
operating  characteristic  approximations.  Similar  applications  are 
feasible  for  the  other  approximations  too. 

5.5  Conclusions 

For  the  480  case  parameter  set,  the  constrained  optimal  and 
constrained  Power  Approximation  operating  characteristic  approximations 
perform  similarly.  Although  the  accuracy  of  the  approximations  varies 
from  characteristic  to  characteristic,  the  backlog  protection,  total 
cost,  replenishment  cost,  and  holding  cost  approximations  perform  well 
(within  12%  average  deviation).  Unfortunately,  the  backlog  cost 
approximations  perform  poorly  and  are  not  useful  performance  predictors 
for  inventory  managers.  The  regression  derived  operating  characteristic 
approximations  are  best  applied  over  their  original  parameter  range; 
their  performance  degrades  when  they  are  used  with  parameters  that  are 
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unlike  the  set  they  were  derived  from.  This  chapter  concludes  the  third 
and  final  research  issue  in  this  study.  Chapter  6  summarizes  the 
findings  of  this  research,  presents  several  implementation  issues,  and 
describes  areas  for  future  research. 


CHAPTER  6 


CONCLUSION 

6 . 1  Research  Summary 

This  research  has  examined  the  impact  of  low  mean  demand  per  period 
on  the  (s,S)  periodic  review  inventory  model.  An  unexpected  result  from 
applying  the  (s,S)  model  to  low  mean  demand  is  that  negative  reorder 
points  are  commonly  recommended.  In  other  words,  the  firm  does  not 
reorder  stock  until  a  designated  number  of  backorders  are 
"on-the-books . "  For  firms  that  cannot  tolerate  lengthy  delays  in 
ordering  infrequently  demanded  but  critical  parts,  the  (s,S)  model  may 
be  constrained  to  allow  only  nonnegative  reorder  points.  While 
constraining  reorder  points  increases  the  inventory  service,  it  also 
increases  total  costs.  Fortunately,  the  (s,S)  model  is  relatively 
insensitive  to  misspecifying  the  mean  demand  per  period.  That  is,  using 
an  estimated  mean  demand  slightly  higher  or  lower  than  the  actual  value 
does  not  increase  total  costs  appreciably. 

This  research  also  showed  that  approximately  optimal  (s,S) 
inventory  policies  are  feasible  alternatives  to  computationally 
burdensome  optimal  (s,S)  policies  under  low  demand.  In  fact,  there  is 
very  little  cost  degradation  from  using  approximately  optimal  (s,S) 
policies  rather  than  optimal  (s,S)  policies  when  demand  is  Poisson 
distributed.  This  is  true  whether  the  mean  demand  per  period  parameters 
are  known  or  estimated  from  historical  demand  data. 
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Finally,  useful  approximations  for  (s,S)  policy  operating 
characteristics  under  low  mean  demand  are  easily  developed.  These 
approximations  allow  inventory  practitioners  to  readily  evaluate  the 
impact  of  business  decisions  on  their  inventory  costs  and  service. 

6 . 2  Contributions  of  this  Research 

This  research  made  two  contributions  to  inventory  theory.  First,  it 
examined  the  impact  of  low  mean  demand  per  period  on  the  (s,S)  periodic 
review  inventory  model,  showing  that  negative  reorder  points  are 
frequently  recommended.  This  unexpected  result  had  not  been  previously 
reported  in  the  literature.  Second,  it  confirmed  Ehrhardt's  [16] 
observation  that  approximations  for  (s,S)  policy  operating 
characteristics  are  dependent  on  the  parameter  set. 

This  research  also  made  three  contributions  to  inventory 
management.  First,  it  demonstrated  that  the  common  practice  of 
constraining  reorder  points  to  nonnegative  values  raises  not  only  the 
service  level,  but  also  total  system  costs  appreciably .  Second,  it 
showed  that  the  Power  and  Analogy  Approximations  are  practical 
alternatives  to  optimal  (s,S)  policies  under  low  mean  demand.  Finally, 
the  research  demonstrated  that  useful  approximations  for  (s,S)  policy 
operating  characteristics  under  low  mean  demand  are  easily  developed. 

6.3  Implementation  Issues 

This  research  provided  insights  into  two  major  implementation 
issues  confronting  inventory  managers.  First,  the  results  emphasize  the 
importance  of  knowing  the  underlying  nature  of  demand  when  using 
approximately  optimal  (s,S)  periodic  review  inventory  models.  The 
performance  of  approximately  optimal  (s,S)  policies  under  low  mean 
demand  varies  with  the  distribution  of  demand,  especially  when  the 


demand  parameters  are  statistically  estimated  from  historical  demand 
data.  When  demand  is  Poisson  distributed  the  Analogy  Approximation  is 
the  better  choice.  When  there  is  more  deviation  in  demand,  however,  the 
Power  Approximation  is  the  better  choice.  Thus,  knowing  the  demand 
distribution  of  inventoried  items  permits  managers  to  select  an 
appropriate  approximately  optimal  (s,S)  inventory  model. 

Second,  inventory  managers  should  carefully  examine  the  practical 
implications  of  their  chosen  inventory  models  over  pertinent  parameter 
ranges.  For  example,  the  negative  reorder  points  which  occur  in  some 
low  demand  cases  could  have  serious  ramifications  to  a  service-oriented 
firm.  The  research  shows  that  slightly  modifying  the  inventory  model's 
algorithm  is  an  effective  solution  to  this  managerial  dilemma. 

6.4  Future  Research 

From  this  study,  three  main  topics  warrant  future  research:  1)  the 
performance  of  constrained  (s,S)  policies  given  "real  world"  demand 
data,  2)  alternative  low  demand  environments,  and  3)  "mixed  model" 
inventory  systems. 

6.4.1  Implementation  Test 

The  notion  of  constrained  (s,S)  policies  for  infrequently  demanded 
items  needs  to  be  tested  using  actual  demand  data  from  a  firm  using 
(s,S)  policies.  The  key  issue  in  this  test  is  the  comparison  of  total 
cost  and  service  levels  provided  by  the  constrained  and  "real  world" 
(s,S)  policies.  If  the  constrained  (s,S)  policies  provide  better 
inventory  service  for  an  acceptable  increase  in  total  costs,  a  trial 
implementation  in  an  actual  firm  seems  warranted. 


6.4.2  Alternative  Low  Demand  Environments 


Under  this  heading  are  several  different  research  issues.  In  1985, 
Jacobs  [26]  suggested  that  robust,  intentionally-biased  estimators  for 
the  mean  and  variance  of  demand  need  to  be  evaluated  under  low  mean 
demand.  This  research  shows  that  approximately  optimal  (s,S)  policies 
using  the  sample  mean  and  variance  result  in  large  deviations  from 
optimal  total  costs  when  the  mean  demand  is  small  and  its  variance 
high.  Perhaps  robust,  intentially-biased  estimators  can  improve  the 
performance  of  approximately  optimal  (s,S)  policies  under  these  demand 
conditions. 

Another  research  topic  is  the  performance  of  (s,S)  policies  when 
the  mean  demand  is  low  and  nonstationary.  For  example,  demand  may 
follow  a  seasonal  pattern  or  show  a  slight  upward  or  downward  trend. 
This  environment  is  especially  challenging  to  practitioners  since  their 
demand  parameters  are  estimated  from  historical  demand  data.  This  may 
be  another  demand  environment  well-suited  to  intentionally-biased 
estimators. 

A  final  demand-related  topic  is  investigating  the  importance  of 
lead  time  variability  for  low  demand  items.  The  inventory  model  used  in 
this  research  assumed  that  the  lead  time  was  known.  Since  many  periods 
can  elapse  between  requirements  for  low  demand  items,  however,  is  the 
(s,S)  periodic  review  inventory  model  very  sensitive  to  highly  variable 
vendor  lead  times. 


6.4.3  Mixed-Model  Inventory  Systems 
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infrequently  demanded  items  only  if  they  are  critical  to  the  firm's 
operation?  For  example,  a  replacement  part  for  an  automated 
manufacturing  system  may  warrant  a  constrained  reorder  point,  whereas 
seldom  used  office  equipment  or  cleaning  supplies  may  not.  This 
selective  constraining  is  analogous  to  the  ABC  method  of  inventory 
control,  where  Class  A  and  B  items  are  the  most  important  to  the  firm 
and  therefore  receive  the  most  attention.  The  challenge  to  this 
"selectivity,"  however,  is  accurately  identifying  those  vital  items 
before  they  become  critical. 
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APPENDIX  I 

480  OPTIMAL  (s,S)  POLICIES 
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BB  0  B  fc  U  B  T  T 

SOB  (CLP  PJL  P  6  T  P 

246  0.1  0.10  3.00  4  0.90  0  3  0.29  0.10  0.16  0.04  0.03 

247  0.1  0.30  3.00  0  1.20  *1  1  0.35  0.15  0.14  0.06  0.05 

248  0.1  0.30  3.00  0  2.70  -1  1  0.42  0.15  0.14  0.14  0.05 

249  0.1  0.30  3.00  2  1.20  *1  1  0.46  0.15  0.11  0.20  0.15 

250  0.1  0.30  3.00  2  2.70  0  2  0.58  0.15  0.37  0.06  0.02 

251  0.1  0.30  3.00  4  1.20  02  0.S4  0.15  0.32  0.07  0.05 

252  0.1  0.30  3.00  4  2.70  0  2  0.63  0.15  0.32  0.16  0.05 

253  0.  1  0.50  3.00  0  2.00  -1  1  0. 48  0.15  0.23  0.10  0.05 

254  0.1  0.5  0  3.00  0  4.50  -1  1  0  .  6  1  0.15  0.  23  0.23  0.05 

255  0.1  0.50  3.00  2  2.00  -1  1  0.67  0.15  0.19  0.33  0.15 

256  0.1  O.SO  3.00  2  4.50  0  I  0.64  0.29  0.37  0.18  0.04 

257  0.  1  0.50  3.00  4  2.00  0  1  0.80  0.29  0.30  0.21  0.09 

258  0.1  0.50  3.00  4  4.50  0  2  0. 95  0.15  0.54  0.27  0.05 

259  0.1  0.70  3.00  0  2.80  -1  0  0,57  0.29  0.00  0.28  0.10 

260  0.1  0.70  3.00  0  6.30  -1  1  0.79  0.15  0.32  0.32  0.05 

261  0.1  0.70  3.00  2  2.80  -1  1  0.88  0.15  0.27  0.47  0.15 

262  0.1  0.70  3.00  2  6.30  0  1  1.06  0.29  0.52  0.26  0.04 

263  0.1  0.70  3.00  4  2.80  0  1  1.01  0.29  0.42  0.30  0.09 

264  0.1  0.70  3.00  4  6.30  0  2  1.28  0.15  0.75  0.38  0.05 

265  0.2  0.  10  3.00  0  0.40  *1  3  0.31  0.15  0.14  0.02  0.05 

266  0.2  0.10  3.00  0  0.90  *1  3  0.33  0.  15  0.14  0.05  0.05 

267  0.2  0.  10  3.00  2  0.40  *1  3  0.34  0.15  0.11  0.08  0.15 

268  0.2  0.10  3.00  2  0.90  0  4  0.38  0.15  0.20  0.04  0.04 

269  0.2  0.10  3.00  4  0.40  0  4  0.36  0.15  0.17  0.05  0.09 

270  0.2  0.10  3.00  4  0.90  0  5  0.42  0.  12  0.21  0.09  0.07 

271  0.2  0.30  3.00  0  1.20  *1  1  0.54  0.29  0.13  0.13  0.10 

272  0.2  0.30  3.00  0  2.70  *1  2  0.66  0.19  0.27  0.19  0.06 

273  0.2  0.30  3.00  2  1.20  0  2  0.69  0.29  0.30  0.10  0.07 

274  0.2  0.30  3.00  2  2.70  0  3  0.80  0.19  0.45  0.16  0.05 

275  0.2  0.30  3.00  4  1.20  0  3  0  .  74  0.19  0  .  36  0.19  0.12 

276  0.2  0.30  3.00  4  2.70  1  3  0.93  0.29  0.48  0.17  0.05 

277  0.2  0.50  3.00  0  2.00  *1  1  0.71  0.29  0.22  0.21  0.10 

278  0.2  0.50  3.00  0  4.50  >1  2  0.97  0.19  0.45  0.32  0.06 

279  0.2  0.50  3.00  2  2.00  0  2  0.96  0.29  0.51  0.17  0.07 

280  0.2  0.50  3.00  2  4.50  0  2  1.17  0.29  0.51  0.38  0.07 

281  0.2  O.SO  3.00  4  2.00  03  1.11  0.19  0.60  0.32  0.12 

282  0.2  0.50  3.00  4  4.50  1  3  1.36  0.29  0.79  0.28  0.05 

283  0.2  0.70  3.00  0  2.80  -1  1  0.88  0.29  0.30  0.29  0.10 

284  0.2  0.70  3.00  0  6.30  0  1  1.23  0.54  0.57  0.12  0.02 

285  0.2  0.70  3.00  2  2.80  0  2  1.23  0.29  0.71  0.24  0.07 

286  0.2  0.70  3.00  2  6.30  0  2  1.53  0.29  0.71  0.53  0.07 

287  0.2  0.70  3.00  4  2.80  0  2  1.46  0.29  0.53  0.64  0.17 

288  0.2  0.70  3.00  4  6.30  1  3  1.78  0.29  1.11  0.39  0.05 

289  0.3  0.10  3.00  0  0.40  -1  3  0.38  0.22  0.  13  0.03  0.07 

290  0.3  0.  10  3.00  0  0.90  -1  4  0.42  0.  17  0.18  0.06  0.06 

291  0.3  0.10  3.00  2  0.40  *1  4  0.42  0.17  0.14  0.10  0.17 

292  0.3  0.  10  3.00  2  0.90  0  5  0.47  0.17  0.22  0.07  0.06 

293  0.3  0.10  3.00  4  0.40  0  5  0.44  0.  17  0.  18  0.09  0.14 

294  0.3  0.  10  3.00  4  0. 90  1  6  0.51  0.17  0.26  0.07  0.05 
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67  0.29 
84  0.29 
82  0.29 
01  0.22 

94  0.22 
12  0.22 
93  0.29 

14  0.42 
18  0.29 
46  0.42 
38  0.29 
69  0.29 

15  0.42 

43  0.42 
51  0.42 
88  0.42 
77  0.42 
23  0.42 

44  0.23 
49  0.19 
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59  0.19 
80  0.38 

95  0.38 
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07  0.29 
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37  0.38 

65  0.38 
57  0.38 
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7 

1.53 

0.55 

0.72 

0.26 

0.12 

466 

1.0 

0.30 

3.00 

2 

2.  70 

3 

8 

1.79 

0.55 

0.99 

0.26 

0.06 

467 

1.0 

0.30 

3.00 

4 

1.20 

4 

10 

1.70 

0.46 

0.90 

0.34 

0.13 

468 

1.0 

0.30 

3.00 

4 

2.70 

5 

11 

2.02 

0.46 

1.16 

0.40 

0.  08 

469 

1.0 

0.  50 

3.00 

0 

2.00 

0 

4 

1.79 

0.67 

0.90 

0.22 

0.08 

470 

1.0 

0.50 

3.00 

0 

4.50 

0 

4 

2.06 

0.67 

0.90 

0.50 

0.08 

471 

1.0 

0.50 

3.00 

2 

2.00 

2 

6 

2.17 

0.67 

0.98 

0.53 

0.15 

472 

1.0 

0.  50 

3.00 

2 

4.  50 

3 

7 

2.60 

0.67 

1.40 

0.53 

0.07 

473 

1.0 

0.  50 

3.00 

4 

2.00 

4 

9 

2.47 

0.55 

1.26 

0.66 

0.16 

474 

1.0 

0.50 

3.00 

4 

4.50 

5 

10 

3.01 

0.55 

1.69 

0.78 

0.09 

475 

1.0 

0.  70 

3.00 

0 

2.  80 

0 

3 

2.17 

0.86 

0.92 

0.40 

0.10 

476 

1.0 

0.70 

3.00 

0 

6.30 

0 

4 

2.62 

0.67 

1.26 

0.70 

0.08 

477 

1.0 

0.70 

3.00 

2 

2.80 

2 

6 

2.78 

0.67 

1.37 

0.74 

0.15 

478 

1.0 

0.70 

3.00 

2 

6.30 

3 

7 

3.37 

0.67 

1.96 

0.74 

0.07 

479 

1.0 

0.70 

3.00 

4 

2.80 

4 

9 

3.24 

0.55 

1.77 

0.93 

0.16 

480 

1.0 

0.70 

3.00 

4 

6.30 

6 

to 

-3.97 

0.67 

2.65 

0.65 

0.06 

! 
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APPENDIX  II 

SUPPLEMENTARY  SIMULATION  RESULTS 
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Comparison  of  Constrained  Optimal  with  the  Constrained  Power 
and  Analogy  Approximations'  Operating  Characteristics  Under 
Known  and  Estimated  Means  -  96  Item  System  -  Negative  Binomial 


Policy 

Average  1 

C08tS 

Stockout 

Frequency 

Total 

Setup 

Hold 

Penalty 

Optimal  (kn) 

$3.23 

$  .53 

$1.29 

$1.42 

0.09 

Power  (kn) 

3.59 

.39 

2.31 

.89 

0.05 

Power  (est) 

3.90 

.62 

2.20 

1.08 

0.07 

Analogy  (kn) 

3.71 

.37 

2.49 

.85 

0.05 

Analogy  (est) 

4.02 

.58 

2.48 

.96 

0.06 

Comparison  of  Operating  Characteristics  for  Two  Constrained 
Approximation  Policies  to  the  Optimum  When  Mean  Demand 
is  Known  and  Estimated  -  96  Item  System  -  Negative  Binomial 


Policy 

Average 

Percent 

Deviation  i 

Costs 

Stockout 

Frequency 

Total 

Setup 

Hold 

Penalty 

Power  (kn) 

11.3 

-25.7 

79.9 

-37.2 

-40.6 

Power  (est) 

20.8 

18.0 

71.2 

-23.9 

-20.5 

Analogy  (kn) 

14.9 

-29.7 

93.5 

-39.9 

-45.4 

Analogy  (est) 

24.6 

9.3 

93.2 

-31.9 

-29.4 
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APPENDIX  III 

OPERATING  CHARACTERISTIC  APPROXIMATION  MODELS  FOR  THE 
CONSTRAINED  OPTIMAL  AND  POWER  APPROXIMATION  POLICIES 
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1.  Average  Total  Coat  per  Period. 

T  /h  -  0.99143  *  (L+l) -01374 (L+l)  *  (K/h) • 53117+1 .63582h/K 

°°  2 

*  (p/h )• 00057 (p/h)  *  46624  . 

T  /h  -  0.90949  *  (L+l) • 01361 (L+l)  *  (K/h) • 54571+1 .9209 lh/K 

CP  2 

*  (p/h) *00065 (p/h)  *  (u). 46324  . 

2.  Average  Holding  Cost  per  Period. 


H  /h  -  0.34469  * 

(L+1). 00194 (L+l) 2 

* 

(K/h)* 57422+2. 57211h/K 

co 

* 

(p/h). 00108 (p/h)* 

* 

(y ) .  46047- .  00648/V*  . 

H  /h  -  0.27667  * 

(L+l) - 01822 (L+l) 

* 

(K/h) • 59683+3 . 10752h/K 

cp 

* 

(p/h). 00168 (p/h) 

* 

(y). 32225+. 11538 

3.  Average  Replenishment  Cost  per  Period. 


R  /h  -  0.57824  *  (L+l)** 14488+. 00683 (L+l) 

C°  2 

*  (K/h)* 54598-1. 6358 (h/K)  *  (y). 46979  . 

R  /h  -  0.5418  *  (L+l)* *12971*  (K/h). 53445  *  (p/h) .47486h/p 

cp 

*  (y)- 55257  . 


4.  Average  Backlog  Cost  per  Period. 

B  /h  -  1.96273  *  (L+l)l- 67008-. 08413 (L+l)  *  (K/h)*.20163 
co 

*  (p/h)*4.18764h/p  »  (v)l. 03536  . 

B  /h  -  0.35841  *  (L+l)l« 44113-. 0678 (L+l)  *  (K/h)*-00024K/h 
cp 

*  (p/h)” • 83758h/p  *  (  ) . 91079+. 01507/y  . 
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Backlog  Protection. 

P  -  (13.1688  +  .57094/ (L+l)  +  .0009K/h  -  35.50327h/p 
co 

-  . 28027y  +  .0284/y)/(l  +  tr). 

P  -  (13.78229  +  .45953/ (L+l)  -  36.24002h/p  -  .94459(y) 
cp 

+  .4299  (y)2  )/  (1  +  ir)  . 
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